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FOR CHRISTMAS 


No other gift presents such possibilities 
for pleasure and healthful sport. Every 
boy and girl is entitled to this longed- 
for gift. Make your young friends su- 
premely happy by buying for them 


Barney & Berry Skates 


Sold by hardware and 
sportin goods dealers 
everywhere. Write fer 
copy of our 
COMPLETE CATALOG— 
IT’S FREE 
It gives 
Hockey Rules 
and tells how. 
to construct 
an Ice Rink. 
BARNEY 
& BERRY 
Makers of Ice 
and Roller 
kates, 
84 Broad St., 
Springfield, 
ass. 





Puts a Razor in 
A-| Condition 


A few strokes on a Torrey Strop 
puts a razor in the finest possible 
trim for an easy shave. Takes buta 
moment to doit and no special skill. A 


TORREY 
STROP 


part of a shaving 





outi‘it. Our FREE catalogue gives Torrey 
every point you should know Stro are 
about razors and their care. 
If you have any kind of 
shaving trouble, let us . ’ 
know and we’ll help Drewing ® =" 
you cure it. strop soft and 
Nhe at dealer’s<« + 
If you cannot Torrey Strops 
Or the famous Torrey Razors at 
your dealer's, we will send post- 
Paid on 


J.R. TORREY & CO. 
DEPT K 
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| Coughs, Bronchitis, 


ca ’ Colds, Diphtheria, 
“‘U/sed while you sleep.” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresoleneis used, 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of. colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough, 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting both 
as a curative and preventive in contagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 


For Sale By All Druggists 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets, for the irrita- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 


Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 








SAVES TIME 


TO BUY OR SELL 


KNOWN TO EVERYBODY 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


MADE WITH 


CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON 


CLASP 
OF ANY DEALER, ANYWHERE 


mor Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c. 
- Mailed on Receipt of Price 


GEORGE FROST CO. 


MAKERS, BOSTON 


OVER 30 YEARS THE STANDARD 
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Survey of the World 


S The antiual repert of 
ie he Secretary of the 
Ballinger’s Report eee 
Interior, Mr. Ballin- 
ger, excites more than ordinary interest 
because of the controversy about water 
power sites and Alaska coal lands. Much 
of it relates to the public lands and to 
projects of legislation required for the 
proper conservation of natural resources. 
The bold and vigorous prosecutions of 
land frauds by Secretaries Hitchcock 
and Garfield, Mr. Ballinger says, have 
restored a salutary respect for the law, 
arid the public mind has rapidly grasped 
the importance of safeguarding the fur- 
ther disposition of natural resources in 
the public lands in the interest of the 
public good as against private greed. It 
is still necessary, however, to seek infor- 
mation as to violations of the law and to 
follow such violations with rigid prosecu- 
tions : 

“In this present policy of conserving the 

natural resources of the public domain, while 
development is the keynote, the best thought 
of the day is not that development shall be by 
national agencies, but that wise utilization 
shall be secured thru private enterprise under 
national supervision and control.” 
Therefore Congress must be asked to 
enact remedial legislation. The Depart- 
ment should have authority to classify 
the public lands, and from time to time 
to reclassify them, according to their 
principal value or use. New. laws relat- 
ing to coal lands are needed: 

“The inducements for: much of the crime 
and fraud. both constructive and actual, com- 
mitted under the present system, can be pre- 
vented by separating the right to mine from 
the title to the soil. The surface would there- 
by be open to entry under other laws, accord- 
ing to its character and subject to the right to 


extract the coal. The object to be attained in 
any such legislation is to conserve the coal 


deposits as a public utility and- to. prevent 


monopoly or extortion in their disposition. 
This may be accomplished either thru a leas- 
ing system, by which the title would remain 
in the Government, under proper regulation 
and supervision by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, or thru the sale of the deposits, and 
in either case with restrictions on their mining 
and use which would control the minimum 
output and conserve the deposits as a public 
utility. I believe the most advantageous 
method will be found in a measure authorizing 
the lease or sale of the coal deposits in the 
lands, subject to forfeiture for failure to exer- 
cise the rights granted, under such reasonable 
regulations as may be imposed. An explora- 
tion period of at least one year upon a permit 
basis, at a nominal charge; would insure to 
the applicant the necessary preliminary knowl- 
edge upon which to make the lease or pur- 
chase of the coal deposits and venture the 
necessary investment for operation.” 


Provision should be made for forfeiture 
of title in case of combination as to price 
or of failure to maintain a reasonable 
output. Similar legislation concerning 
dil and gas fields is recommended. All 
known coal areas were withdrawn from 
entry for classification and appraisement, 
pending the enactment of new laws. The 
Secretary has adopted a new system of 
valuation, determining pr’ces on the basis 
of estimated tonnage. He has recently 


‘ withdrawn large areas of oil land, and he 


suggests that Congress should authorize 
the President to reserve a part of this 
land in order that it may supply fuel oil 
for the navy. Secretary Garfield with- 
drew temporarily 4,702,520 acres of 
phosphate land, and this area has sinc 
been reduced to 4,471,480 acres by the 
elimination of land not containing phos- 
phate. The deposits should be leased or 
sold in limited areas on conditions pre- 
venting monopoly and insuring domestic 
use. He asks for an appropriation to be 
used in surveying the 6,057,400 acres of 
railroad land grant timber lands (worth 
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$60,000,000) in the national forests and 
subject to adjustment. For want of a 
survey, “these great timber land owners” 
now avoid taxation. There have been 
withdrawn from entry 603,355 acres, 
covering all locations known to possess 
water power possibilities on unappropri- 
ated lands outside of national forests. 
He would have Congress authorize the 
classification of all such lands and direct 
the disposal of them under the following 
conditions : 


1. That the title to suck lands be reserved 
in the Federal Government, and only an ease- 
ment granted for the purpose of developing 
and transmitting electrical power for private 
and public use, and for the storage of waters 
for power, irrigation, and other uses; 

2. That such easement be granted for a lim- 
ited period, with a maximum of at least thirty 
years, and the option of renewal for stated 
periods upon agreed terms; 

3. That entry shall be accompanied by plans 
and specifications covering the works sought 
to be installed, and covering the’ maximum 
horse power capable of development at such 
site; also, that a substantial entry fee be paid 
to show good faith, and that a transfer to the 
United States of the necessary water rights 
to permit of the estimated power development 
be made; 

4. That the construction period allowed en- 
trymen for the development of at least 25 per 
cent. of such power shall not extend beyond 
four years, or such further time as may be 
granted by the Secretary of the Interior upon 
a proper showing: 

5. That a moderate charge shall be made 
on the capital invested, or upon the gross 
earnings of the project for the first ten years 
of operation, adjusted at each subsequent ten- 
year period, and equitably determined by ap- 
praisement ; 

6. That all rights and easements shall be 
forfeitable for failure to make development 
within the limitations imposed or upon entry 
into any contract or combination to charge or 
fix rates beyond a reasonable profit on the in- 
vestment and cost of operation, or entry into 
any agreement or combination to limit the 
supply of electrical current, or failure to op- 
erate the plant;- and, 

7. That all books and accounts shall always 
be subject to the inspection of the Department. 


Unreasonable or narrow restrictions 
would prevent development. The new 
law, while giving the public full protec- 
tion, should encourage investment in 
these projects. On June 30 there had 
been invested in irrigation works $45,- 
757,918. To insure speedy completion 
of existing projects he urges that the 
fund to be collected be anticipated by an 
issue of $30,000,000 of bonds. He has 
undertaken to reorganize the field service 
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of the Indian Bureau and is weeding out 
the unworthy officers. Some of the non- 
reservation Indian schools should be 
abolished. The Department will seek to 
develop agricultural and industrial 
schools, teaching Indian boys how to sup- 
port themselves by farming and the sim- 
pler trades and giving Indian girls do- 
mestic training. He has decided to im- 
pose upon concessionaires in the Yellow- 
stone and Yosemite parks a franchise tax 
for the enlargement of the maintenance 
fund. 
Js 

Mr. Loeb, Collector of 
Customs at New York, 
removed ten more assist- 
ant weighers, last week, and then said 
that the housecleaning was _ probably 
at an end. Thomas C. Giddings, one of 
those removed some time ago, has been 
indicted for false , weighing.’ Surveyor 
Clarkson, who was appointed in 1902, 
will retire cn January 1, but it is under- 
stood that his withdrawal from the ser- 
vice is not connected with the frauds. 
Secretary MacVeagh says that the 


The Trust 
Cases 


$2,000,000 paid by the Sugar Trust was 


in settlement of only the claims on ac- 
count of false weighing, and did not 
cover frauds of any other kind. He may 
have had in mind the use of fraudulent 
samples of sugar. Nor did that settle- 
ment, he added, grant immunity from 
criminal prosecution. Attorney General 
Wickersham explains that he has never 
acted as counsel for the Sugar Trust, al- 
tho his law partner, Henry W. Taft 
(brother of the President’), was recently 
employed by the Trust. His statem:nt 
indicates that the firm of which both 
were members was retained. It is evi- 
dent that an investigation will be made 
by Congress unless it shall appear that 
such an inquiry will prevent successful 
prosecution of the guilty———Represent- 
atives of the Standard Oil Company say 
that no new plan for carrying on the bus- 
iness will be considered until after the 
Supreme Court’s final decision. That 
decision will precede any action by the 
Government concerning the criminal 
prosecution of the individual defendants 
named in the suit for the dissolution of 
the combination. The decision ordering 
such dissolution significantly directed 
attention to these defendants (John D. 
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Rockefeller, William Rockefeller, John 
D. Archbold and others), virtually point- 
ing out that they had violated and were 
still violating that section of the Sher- 
man act which provides punishment by 
fine or imprisonment for such an offense. 
William Rockefeller says that his asso- 
ciates and himself will comply fully with 
the letter and the spirit of the law as it 
shall finally be interpreted by the court 
of last resort. > 


ot 


In the annual report of 
the Panama Canal Com- 
mission for the year 
which ended with June last, Chief En- 
gineer Goethals explains why the esti- 
mate of the cost of the canal has been 
raised from $144,233,358 (the figures 
of the Board of Engineers in 1902) to 
$375,200,000. . Since the original cal- 
culations were made, wages and the cost 
of material have risen. Prosperity in 


Panama Canal 
Report 


this country and the unsavory reputation 
of the Isthmus with respect to disease 
compelled the adoption of a wage scale 
from 30 to 60 per cent. higher than pre- 
vailing rates here. 


Moreover, the eight- 
hour law was applied. Therefore unit 
prices were materially advanced. 
Changes in the plans increased the quan- 
tity of work to be done. Additional and 
more thoro surveys enabled the Commis- 
sion to make the revised estimate which 
was submitted to Congress in February 
last. This showed that there was need- 
ed nearly 50 per cent. more work than 
the original estimate called for, and that 
the unit prices had advanced about 20 
per cent. And so the cost of engineering 
and construction rose to $297,766,000, 
and the addition of the purchase money, 
with the cost of sanitation and civil gov- 
ernment, made the total $375.200,000. 
The maximum number of unskilled 
laborers employed, 33,699, was reached 
on April 28. The number of those from 
Europe has declined, owing mainly to 
Spain’s prohibition of emigration to the 
Isthmus. The Tivoli Hotel, the nineteen 
messes and the twenty-one kitchens have 
been conducted at a profit; the seventeen 
hotels along the line at a loss. Health 
statistics show an improvement, the sick 
rate falling from 23.85 to 23.49 per thou- 
sand, and the death rate (with an aver- 
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age number of 44.261 names on the pay- 
roil) from 18.32 to 11.97. There were 
no cases of yellow fever or plague orig- 
inating on the Isthmus. The schools have 
been reorganized and carefully graded. 
Besides the two high schools, one at 
Culebra and the other at Christobal, 
there are twelve for whites, with 622 
pupils, and seventeen for colored chil- 
dren, with 1,073. At Gatun the builders 
are nearly ready for the concrete and 
masonry work on the great locks. Presi- 
dent Taft is confident that the canal will 
be finished by January I, 1915. 


& 


W. Cameron Forbes, the 
new Governor - General 
of the Philippines, was 
inaugurated on the 23d ult. It was a 
general holiday in Manila and the build- 
ings were gaily decorated. After taking 
the oath of office the Governor made an 
inaugural address, part of which was as 
follows : 


“Capital demands a_ stable government. 
Capital is not particularly interested in the 
color or design of the flag; it wants just and 
and equitable laws, sound and uniform policy 
on the part of the Government, just and fair 
treatment in the courts. The faith-of the 
United States is pledged that all of these bene- 
fits shall be permanently assured to the Fili- 
pinos. No capitalist need feel alarmed as to 
the security of his investment provided it has 
been made in such a way as to fulfil the con- 
ditions imposed by law. The United States 
stands pledged to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a stable government in the Philip- 
pine Islands not for the sake of capital which 
may be invested here, but for the sake of the 
welfare of the Philippine people and the faith 
of the United States before the world. The 
security of foreign capital is merely an inci- 
dent in the general security of property rights 
to the Filipino, but both are now permanently 
assured. 

“There is not on the horizon discernible any 
cloud which indicates the possibility of any 
kind of disturbance in the present status of 
these islands either from within or without, 
by war or insurrection. 

“The United States is strong, determined. 
fixed in her policy and not to be dissuaded or 
coerced. The development of the Philippine 
Islands will proceed along the lines originally 
set forth, strictly adhered to by each succes 
sive Administration and by the gradual proc- 
esses in line of declared policy—not by spasms 
or jerks. 

“I am opposed to the admission of Chinese 
labor. Filipinos can do all the necessary work 
here if properly paid and properly treated. 

“The Government should offer every reason- 
able inducement to capital and should make 


The Philippine 
Islands 
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more liberal the land and mining laws and 
lessen the restrictions which are at present dis- 
couraging investors.” 

Manufacturers of cigars in this 
country complain to the Government at 
Washington because cigars imported 
from the islands bear Government labels 
stating that the cigars have been made 
under sanitary conditions approved by 
the Board of Health. They say this is a 
kind of official guarantee which gives the 
product an advantage. In reply it is 
pointed out that the labels are affixed by 
the Philippine Government and not by 
Washington authority. Imports of cigars 
free of duty, as permitted by the new 
tariff law, are thus far at the rate of 
about 90,000,000 a year. The law allows 
150,000,000. In Hawaii, capitalists 
are negotiating for the purchase of Lanai 
Island, where they intend to grow cotton, 
employing Russian laborers from Sibe- 


ria. 
& 


Our 
last 


sought, 
ascertain 


Government 


Nicaragua’s week, to 


Revolution 


whether Groce and Cannon, 
the two Americans shot in Nicaragua by 
President Zelaya’s order, were officers in 


the evolutionists’ army. Secretary 


Knox said, on the 22d: 


“If certain representations of fact which 
have been made to the State Department, con- 
cerning the Groce and Cannon -case, are veri- 
fied by inquiries that have been made, this 
Government will at once prepare a demand on 
the Nicaraguan Government for reparation for 
the death of these two men.” 


For a time it seemed impossible to get 


an answer from Vice Consul Caldera, at - 


Managua. A report that he had been 
put in prison was denied by Zelaya. 
Many thought that the latter had with- 
held the dispatches. He had been ac- 
cused in recent years of tampering with 
the dispatches of two United States Min- 
isters. On the 27th a message from 
Caldera was received but not published. 
It was already known, however, that 
Groce and Cannon had been colonels in 
the revolutionists’ army. Current re- 
ports said that Zelaya had distributed 
thruout Western Nicaragua posters bit- 
terly denouncing the United States and 
had given orders that all American rev- 
olutionists captured should be killed at 
once. It was asserted that our Govern- 
ment had sent to him an ultimatum, the 
term of which was to expire at 10 p. m. 
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on the 28th. Several warships arrived 
iast week at points on the Nicaraguan 
coast, and there were preparations to send 
others, carrying a considerable force of 
marines. At a conference in Washing- 
ton, so it was said by a Nicaraguan who 
asserted that he was present, officers of 
our Government, representatives of the 
army and the navy included, questioned 
eight Nicaraguans to obtain such infor- 
mation as an invading force would need, 
and it was generally understood that our 
Government was ready to enforce its de- 
mands, if satisfactory explanation should 
not be made by Zelaya. On the 26th he 
sent a cable message to a New York 
newspaper. Having said that he desired 
“to. explain to the American people the 
grave motive of my Government for ex- 
ecuting the Americans, Cannon and 
Groce,” in order that “the effect of in- 
tentional false reports” might be coun- 
teracted, he continued as follows: 

“The revolutionists occupied a strong posi- 
tion at the mouth of the River San Juan, with 
a view to blow up the steamers conveying Gov- 
ernment troops. One mine was exploded near 
the ‘Diamante,’ which had 500 soldiers on 
board. Cannon and Groce were captured in 
the act and they confest voluntarily their 
guilt. They were tried by court martial, were 
given every legal privilege to introduce an am- 
ple defense; and sentence was pronounced ac- 
cording to the military code. Cannon had 
taken part in various revolutions since 1897. 
The Government of Honduras pardoned him 
on the express condition that he would ab- 
stain in future from Central American civil 
troubles. When Cannon and Groce were cap- 
tured they were serving as officers with the 
revolutionists.” 

The rifles and ammunition sent to the 
revolutionists from New Orleans were 
safely received, and it is said that larger 
quantities ordered by Zelaya were inter- 
cepted and captured.. Vice-Consul Cal- 
dera reported to the State Department on 
the 28th that he had been threatened by 
Zelaya. He asked for permission to oc- 
cupy the legation premises in Managua,’ 
for his own safety, and permission was 
given. 

& 


It was recognized by 
everybody as one of 
the critical points in 
the history of the British empire when 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, as leader of 
the Opposition, rose in the House of 
Lords on November 22d to amend the 


Lord Lansdowne’s 
Amendment 
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motion for the second reading of the 
Budget Bill by the amendment that 
“This House is not justified in giving its 
consent to this bill until it has been submitted 
to the judgment of the country.” 
The House was more crowded than it 
had been since the Lords rejected Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill in 1886. Many 
peers who had never before been seen in 
the House of Lords came to this session, 
and the chamber was not large enough 
to accommodate all those who were enti- 
tled to seats. The galleries were crowd- 
ed with foreign diplomats and distin- 
guished men and women. Young King 
Manuel of Portugal, now in England in 
search of a wife, sat in the peeresses’ gal- 
lery between the Portuguese Minister 
and Lord Granville. Lord Lansdowne 
began by acknowledging that his amend- 
ment was a grave, perhaps an unprece- 
dented, proposal, but he contended that 
the preamble of the bill showed that it 
required the consent of the House of 
Lords to become a law and this involved 
the right of rejection. Altho the House 
of Lords could not amend a finance bill, 
they had full right to discuss it and to re- 
ject it.. In 1907-08, the Lords threw out 
the Land Valuation Bill and in 1908 the 
Licensing Bill. Both these measures, 
however,in more objectionable forms, had 
now been tacked on to the Budget Bill 
and it was held that the Lords could not 
act upon the measures so presented. No 
self-respecting second chamber would 
tolerate such treatment. What, he asked, 
was to prevent home rule from being in- 
troduced in the Finance Bill. There was 
no limit to such abuses. The Unionists 
opposed license duties because they were 
crushing in their severity; the same ap- 
plied to land taxes. The people, he said, 
not having been consulted, the Lords had 
a clear duty, not to decree the final ex- 
tinction of the bill, but to ins’st that be- 
fore it became law the country should 
be allowed an expression of opinion. The 
proposed taxes were outrageous and op- 
pressive. The liquor business already 
yielded one-third of the revenue of the 
country, and it was proposed to tax it 
still more. The land taxes Lord Lans- 
lowne objected to because they were un- 
productive and cumulative. Land own- 
-rs who were contented with a moderate 
return on their holdings were entitled to 
uch favor as an investor in American 
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stocks,. who altogether escaped. Land 
taxes were directed against a single class 
of people and were capable of unlimited 
extension and abuse. The bill would 
render every transaction in land more 
complicated and difficult, and would 
therefore retard the opening up of land. 
The bill was confused and obscure in its 
wording. Some people were taxed net 
once or twice, but three or four times for 
the same piece of property. He believed 
that the time had come to reconsider the 
question of free trade. With a more and 
more restricted market and higher bar- 
riers erected by foreign: countries, this 
policy could not longer be maintained. 


a 


Lord Rosebery occupies 
a peculiar position on the 
pending finance bill, and 
his speech in the House of Lords was 
awaited with great interest and not a 
little anxiety. He,was Prime Minister of 
the Liberal Cabinet of 1894-95, but in a 
recent public address announced that he 
had dissociated himself from any party 
and that he was strongly opposed to the 
finance bill drafted by the present Lib- 
eral Ministry. Still, in the -House of 
Lords he made an earnest plea against 
the rejection of the budget, as proposed 
by Lord Lansdowne’s resolutions. Lord 
Rosebery declared that the measure 
would poison the sources of national 
supremacy, and that this was vital, but in 
view of the immediate and even the re- 
mote future, there was something more 
vital to the country, and that was the 
strength, efficiency and security of the 
second chamber. The budget was a 
crude and vindictive measure and had 
already done incalculable injury to pub- 
lic credit. Like a fog spreading over the 
country and breeding miasma, the bill 
had brought the disease most fatal to a 
commercial country, want of confidence, 
and this, too, at a time when Europe was 
being hurried headlong’ toward bank- 
ruptcy by the insane competition for 
great armaments. He said the one max- 
im that had been burned into the British 
political conscience by bitter experience 
was that there should be no taxation 
without representation. “Disregard for 
that maxim,” he said, “lost us the United 
States of America, and we are not likely 
to offend against it again.” The budget 


Lord Rosebery 
on the Budget 
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bill, however, taxed the Lords freely and 
abundantly without their having a word 
to say or a vote in the matter. No such 
measure ought to be put into force with- 
out a referendum to the people. At the 
same time he warned the Lords against 
‘a defiance of the Commons. That would 
be entering into a fight upon an unfavor- 
sent from Baku by water to act as con- 
able battlefield and risking the very ex- 
istence of the House of Lords on this 
issue. He regarded this as the gravest 
political movement in the life of any man 
born since 1832. Since that time the 
Lords have not’ assumed the power to 
reject a budget passed by the House of 
Commons. He considered that the only 
possible circumstances justifying the 
Lords in exercising such a dormant 
power would be the direct authority and 
condemnation of the nation itself. Such 
a circumstance might arise if a budget 
were presented which lowered the de- 
fenses of the country to a point which 
the nation ‘considered dangerous, He 
said : 

“I do not speak of menaces. The House of 
Lords has lived on menaces ever since I can 
remember, and it is still thriving. But the 
menaces now used are used by men bent on 
having a single chamber. Their efforts are 
revolutionary in essence, if not in fact.” 

He looked with considerable apprehen- 
sion to the result of an appeal to the 
people on an issue in which the unre- 
formed Upper House was involved. He 
suggested that the decision of the Upper 
House would have more weight on the 
country if, instead of having Lord Lans- 
downe’s motion voted upon by all of the 
peers who were entitled to appear in the 
House, the question were referred to a 
select committee of 150 of the most dis- 
tinguished peers, to whom should be del- 
egated the right to vote upon the motion. 
The best policy would be, in his opinion, 
to allow the budget to pass and give the 
country. six months’ experience of its in- 
tolerable imposition of bureaucracy and 
loss of capital and employment. They 
- would then achieve when next they ap- 
proached the polls a victory that would 
surprise themselves. 

) 

Lord Loreburn, the 
Lord High Chancel- 
lor, opposed the mo- 
tion of Lord Lansdowne to reject the 
budget, because he said it was a revolu- 


Further Discussion 
of the Budget 
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tionary proposal. There was nothing in 
the budget bill that did not by constitu- 
tional precedent belong in the province 
of the House of Commons. Lord Lans- 
downe, he said, asked them to accept a 
direct invasion of the prerogatives of the 
Crown and the privileges of the Com- 
mons. Their lordships were invited to 
overthrow the Constitution which was 
the envy of all other nations. What was 
embodied in the bill was not new in 
either the United States or Germany, and 
had been approved not only by the pres- 
ent but by the late House of Commons. 
Lord Loreburn was understood to 
threaten that, in case the House of Com- 
mons persisted in its present attitude, the 
Government would create a_ sufficient 
number of new peers to carry thru any 
measures they wished: 

“If we fail at the coming election it will be 
but the beginning of a conflict which can end 
only one way. If we succeed, as we hope, we 
will not flinch from what will have to follow. 
It is my opinion that it is impossible that any 
Liberal Government cai. ever again bear the 
heavy burden of office unless it is secured 
against a repetition of treatment such as our 
measures have had to undergo for the last 
four years.” 


Lord Cromer, speaking for the Opposi- 
tion, exprest his entire disapproval of the 
finance bill, but stated that he feared the 
consequence of the passage of Lord 
Lansdowne’s amendment and should ab- 
stain from voting. He had come to the 


conclusion that, objectionable as_ the 
budget might be, the Lords could not 
reject it without incurring other risks of 
a more formidable character. Even the 
moderate Liberals would be obliged to 
engage in ceaseless agitation to secure a 
profound modification of the constitu- 
tional functions of the laws. Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh added his voice to 
those of Lord Rosebery and Lord Cro- 
mer in opposing the rejection of the 
budget. The Lords, by voting for the 
Lansdowne amendment, would be walk- 
ing into a trap set by their opponents. 
There never was a time in the history of 
the country when a strong and conserva- 
tive second chamber was more necessary 
and he considered it impolitic to mix the 
question of the defense of that chamber 
with the taxation of food. Lord Balfour 
declared 

“If you win a victory it will be only a tem- 
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porary one; if you lose, you have prejudiced 
the position, power, prestige and usefulness of 
the House of Lords, which I believe every one 
of you honors and desires to serve as heartily 
as I do myself.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury stated 
that, this being. a party question, the 
bishops would not take part in the dis- 
cussion. The Bishop of Hereford, how- 
ever, felt impelled to decline to comply 
with the wishes of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on this point. If the bishops 
had any function to perform it was to 
speak for the multitudinous poor, he 
said; therefore, he supported the budget, 
which was a social welfare budget based 
on sound finance. He was convinced, he 
declared, that the country’s answer to an 
appeal to the ballot would be in clear 
English that never again shall the funda- 
mental liberties of the people be endan- 
gered by a privileged class. He wished 


that the budget might be passed as a 
protection against the rapidly growing 
spirit of revolt among the democracy, 
which might become dangerous. 


& 


The first parliament 
of Persia since the 
re-establishment of 
constitutional government by the revolu- 
tionary movement was opened on No- 
vember 15, with great state. A double 
guard of honor composed of Bakhtiari 
and Cossacks escorted the young Shah in 
a carriage drawn by eight white horses 
from his palace to the parliament build- 
ing. Behind his throne were the priests, 
on his right the diplomatic corps, and on 
his left the cabinet. The speech from 
the throne, read by the Sipahdar, stated 
that the relations of Persia with the 
other Powers was excellent.. The only 
unsatisfactory point was the presence of 
foreign troops in the country and the 
hope was exprest that they would soon 
be withdrawn. This refers to the Rus- 
sians, who, when the Bakhtiari tribes- 
men marched from the south on Teheran, 
. transported across the Caspian, landed 
at Resht and marched to Kasvin, but did 
not find it advisable to go on to the capi- 
tal in defense of the Shah. Since the 
deposition of the Shah, the leaders of the 
two revolutionary forces, the Sipahdar 
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and Sirdar Assad, have had control of the 
Government and have maintained order 
so satisfactorily that the Russians have 
had no excuse to advance further into the 
interior. Many of the troops, in fact, 
have been withdrawn from Kasvin and 
Tabriz, but recently disturbances on the 
Caspian, east of Tabriz, have given rise 
for Russian intervention. The © Shah- 
sevan and Karadaghi tribesmen besieged 
the town of Ardebil and captured it, kill- 


“ing many and pillaging half the town. 


Satar Khan, who defended Tabriz and 
was also in command here, was forced - 
to withdraw, and the local nationalists 
took refuge in the Russian vice-consul- 
ate. The insurgents are reported to have 
raised the standard of the deposed Shah, 
Mohammed Ali, but it is universally be- 
lieved by the Persians that the revolt was 
instigated by the Russians in order to 
get a pretext for occupying another town 
in this region. Instead of drawing 
troops from Tabriz on the west or Kas- 
vin on the east, a thousand men were 
sular guard. The Persian Government 
has been trying to start an expedition for 
the relief or recapture of Ardebil, but 
has had difficulty in raising the neces- 
sary funds. An attempt was made to 
obtain a loan on the crown jewels, but 
that was unsuccessful. 


& 


The Italian Chamber of 
Deputies is now in_ ses- 
sion. On the opening day 
Premier Giolitti brought forward a 
plan for financial reform, which will re- 
duce the tax on the manufacture of sugar 
by one-half and will gradually reduce 
also the duties on imported sugar. This 
reduction will cost the treasury $8,000,- 
000, which will be made good by an in- 
crease in the death duties and in taxes 
on income from house property and 
land. Signor Bertolini, Minister, of 
Public Works, announced a bill for im- 
proving the condition and raising the sal- 
aries of railway servants; the increase 
of expenditure is to be met by a slight 
increase in the rates for passengers and 
goods. The chief opposition to the Gov- 
ernment will be on the inefficient and ex- 
travagant management of the State rail 
roads and the proposed ship subsidy bill. 


The Italian 
Program 
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HE Johns Hopkins Uni- 

versity has no marble pal- 

aces or Gothic dormitor- 

ies. There are few under- 

graduates and they are 

not distinguished for their 

prowess in football or for 

spectacular eccentricities. 

It does not undertake to do _ the 

work of the shop, the patent office, 

the lyceum, the theater, the government, 

the church or the home. It indulges in 

no fads and frills. It has no ancient his- 

tory. It is destitute of traditions and 

picturesque customs. It is distracted by 

no class wars, faculty fetids, moral revo- 

lutions, student rebellions, newspaper 

scandals, or political persecutions. The 
chief student activity is study. 

Consequently there is nothing left to 

talk about except the two things for 

which all universities exist, learning and 


teaching. It is an institution after Wood- 
row Wilson’s own heart; where the side- 
shows do not draw from the main tent. 
Here are no cannon ball jugglers, Cir- 
cassian ladies, learned pigs, astrologers, 
fire-eaters or street parades, such as rival 
concerns have. The whole show is un- 
der one canvas, or rather two in different 
parts of the city. 

The Johns Hopkins is free from the 
common vices of our universities, name- 
ly, pomp, pretentiousness, frivolity, su- 
perficiality and extravagance. This is not 
the same as saying that it is the best of 
universities. The greatest men are not 
those who have the fewest faults, and the 
same rule applies to institutions. 

Let no one imagine that the freedom 
of Johns Hopkins from these easily be- 
setting sins is due to a virtue imposed by 
necessity. It could profit as much as any 
other university by the vigorous blowing 
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of its own horn and it is under the same of a university and a hospital seemed like 
temptation to neglect the fundamentals a big thing thirty-five years ago, tho 
and spend money on the things that are nowadays it would get only a dozen lines 
attractive to patrons and the public. The in the financial column of Science, ac- 


IRA REMSEN, 
President of the Johns Hopkins University. 


university was born rich, but its charac- | companied by an editorial note express- 
ter was not spoiled by it, Mr. Carnegie’s ing the hope that the management of the 
theory to the contrary nétwithstanding. new institution would be in the hands of 
A bequest of $7,000,000 for the founding _ its faculty. 
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The fortune of the Baltimore financier 
passed on his death in 1874 into the con- 
trol of the twelve trustees whom he had 
appointed for that purpose seven years 
before. The founder had not defined his 
idea of a university or placed any limita- 
tion on the use of the fund except that 
the principal should not be spent for 
building. The trustees accordingly asked 
Eliot, of Harvard; Angell, of Michigan, 
and White, of Cornell, to tell them what 
a university was and who should be its 
president. With remarkable unanimity 
all three of these gentlemen answered 
that a university was a very different 
thing from the institutions over which 
they presided, and that Daniel C. Gilman 
should be president of it. They were 
right on both points. It was because of 
the lack of true universities in America 
that our graduates were going to Ger- 
many for their education. Some of them 
would have preferred to stop in England 
rather than bother with the foreign lan- 
guage, but John Bull tapped them on the 
shoulder and told them to move on. This 
was before Cecil Rhodes had opened Ox- 
ford for us with his golden key. 


The essential difference between a uni- 


versity and a college is in the way they 
look. The university looks forward and 
the college looks backward. The aim of 
the one is discovery ; the aim of the other 


is conservation. One gropes for the un- 
known ; the other holds on to the known. 
Now, since students are ex-officio pre- 
sumed to be in the acquisitive stage of 
their mental development, it follows that 
there is less temperamental difference be- 
tween students and their teachers in a 
true university than in an ordinary col- 
lege. In the university the seminar takes 
the place of the class. The reason why 
university professors are thus able to 
take the students into partnership with 
them is not so much because the students 
are older as because the professors are 
younger. The university professors, the 
pioneers of knowledge, are only partly 
grown up. Their genius consists in com- 
bining the inquisitiveness of youth with 
the powers of maturity. Their sutures 
have not ossified. They keep more 
gristle in their bones. The average col- 
lege or high school professor, tho no 
more than thirty years of age, is apt to 
seem old and more awe inspiring than 
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the world-known savant whom he wér- 
ships from afar. The former weighs 
his words to a tenth of a milligram. He 
feels that forty centuries are looking 
down upon him; or sixty, according to 
post-Napoleonic archeology. But the 
leader of a science feels that ridbody is 
looking down on him. He plays’ with hy- 
potheses as a juggler with balls. He pops 
out opinions on all sorts of subjects. He 
shows a certain elasticity, even irréspon 
sibility, in his speech and action, which i: 
in marked contrast with the dogmatis:n 
and dignity of the humbler members of 
the profession. 

I make this comparison merely to call 
attention to the new educational impulse 
which we owe especially to Johns Hop- 
kins. In 1850 there were eight non- 
professional graduate students in the 
United States. In 1875, when Johns 
Hopkins University opened, there were 
399. Now there must be more than 
5,000. This does not mean merely that 
these students are receiving a longer edu- 
cation. -It means that they are receiving 
a different kind of education. They are 
being trained to be promoters instead of 
heirs. The mere extension of the period 
of high school and collegiate instruction 
is not necessarily a desirable thing. It 
may be carried so far as to defeat its 
own aim. Such is the opinion exprest 
by President Remsen: 

“IE it be conceded that the training of spe- 
cialists is essential to the highest scholarship. 
then by advancing the age of graduation from 
our colleges, we afe interfering with the de- 
velopment of scholarship in the highest sense, 
because the gréater the age of graduation 
from the college the less will these graduates 
be inclined or be able to take up the advanced 
work that is essential to convert them into 
scholars.” 

This criticism does not apply to those 
universities where the later years of the 
college are devoted to advanced and 
specialized work. But now, when such 
strenuous efforts are being made to “save 
the college,” we must look out that we do 
not injure the university. Perhaps the 
conflict may be settled by the recognition 
of two different types of mind among the 
students requiring different kinds of 
training, the “pass men” and the “honor 
men,” but none of our universities has yet 
thought proper, or discovered how, to 
make such a distinction in a systematic 
or thorogoing way. ~ 
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I heard a great deal of talk—in other 
universities—about the decline of Johns 
Hopkins. This decline is chiefly, if not 
altogether, relative. Johns Hopkins has 
been eclipsed by its own success. It is 
lost in the crowd of its imitators. In its 
specialty, the manufacture of Ph.D.’s, it 
had at first practically a monopoly. By 
1909 it had dropped to the seventh place, 
having been passed by Columbia, Yale, 
Chicago, Harvard, Cornell and Pennsyl- 


Jouns Hopxins Fettows or 1876. 

Henry Carter Adams, Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Michigan. 

*Herbert Baxter Adams, Professor of Amer- 
ican History, 1878-01, Johns Hopkins. 

*William Keith Brooks, Professor of Zo- 
ology, Johns Hopkins. 

Samuel Fessenden Clarke, Professor of Nat- 
ural History, Williams College. 

*Thomas Craig, Professor of Mathematics, 
Joins Hopkins, 1879-1900; Editor, American 
Journal of Mathematics, 1894-90. 

*Joshua Walker Gore, Professor of Natural 














THE BOTANICAL LABORATORY, 
The first building erected on the new site at Homewood. 


vania. But in this field, above all others, 
it is quality, not quantity, that counts, 
and there is no way of calculating genius, 
especially prospective genius. All the 
world knows what was the quality of that 
first group of young men drawn from 
all parts of the country by their thirst for 
the new learning, but who knows how 
the twenty-seven doctors of 1909 will 
turn out? 

Let me give the entire list of those 
first Fellows, for there is no better way 
of showing what Johns Hopkins has done 
and is doing. 


Philosophy, University of North Carolina, 
1878-1908. 

George Bruce Halsted, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Kenyon College, 1903-06. 

Edward Hart, Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, Lafayette College. 

Daniel Webster Hering, Professor of 
Physics, New York University. 

Malvern Wells Iles, Consilting Metallurgist, 
London. 

William White Jacques, Lecturer, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1885-91. 

Charles Rockwell Lanman, Professor of 
Sanskrit, Harvard University. 

David McGregor Means, Professor of Po- 
litical Science, Middlebury College, 1877-80. 

Harmon Northrup Morse, Professor of 
Analytical Chemistry, Johns Hopkins. 

*Deceased. 
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Walter Hines Page, Editor, The World’s 
Work, New York. 

*Peter Porter Poinier, M. E. 

*Erasmus Darwin Preston, 
Coast Survey, 1879-1906. 

*Henry Joseph Rice, Professor of Natural 
Sciences, Brooklyn High School, 1882-85. 

Josiah Royce, Professor of the History of 
Philosophy, Harvard. 

Alexander Duncan Savage, New York. 

Ernest Gottlieb Sihler, Professor of Latin, 
New York University. 

Frederick Boyd Van Vorst, 
Law, New York. 

*John Henry Wheeler, Professor of Greek, 
University of Virginia, 1882-87. 


United States 


Attorney at 


*Deceased. 

Now, what university president of to- 
day is willing to place beside this his list 
of Fellows for 1909 with the assurance 
that they will prove to be, on the whole, 
men of as much distinction as these? 
Why not? There are now many univer- 
sities richer than Johns Hopkins was 
then. They have more prestige. and 
power than that infant institution. They 
can offer a prospect of greater reward 
and the certainty of an easier pathway. 
They have a larger educated population 
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to select from. It might not be too much 
to ask that the new science of applied 
psychology, now making such claims of 
practical usefulness, should help us to 
discern in the adolescent organism the 
promise and potency of future greatness 
with more surety of success. 

Nowadays the office seeks the man, but 
somehow it does not work much better 
than the old way of natural selection. 

The president of a New England col- 
lege visiting, last spring, a liigh school in 
his State, asked one of the Seniors if he 
had decided where he was going to col- 
lege? The boy replied that he had not 
yet made up his mind, that he had had 
very flattering offers from Pennsylvania 
and Cornell, but he was waiting to see 
what Columbia would put up. It would 
seem that the universities might get to- 
gether like the United Charities. Possi- 
bly, however, the United States courts 
might hold that to be contrary to the 
anti-trust laws as-a combination for the 
purpose of restricting competition. 

The scholarship net is bigger than ever, 
but it has a finer mesh, so is catching 
more of the smaller fry. Graduate work 
no longer requires the pioneer virtues of 
renunciation, self-sacrifice, energy and 
initiative. It is, on the contrary, along 
the line of least resistance. It takes 
more energy to stop studying and go at 
something else than to go on studying. 
Many of our graduate students have no 
other momentum than inertia. 

President Gilman took as his motto 
“men before buildings,” and it was to 
this policy that the Johns Hopkins owed 
its success. But in the application there 
was a difficulty. He consulted an emi- 
nent physicist about it: 

“We cannot have a great university without 
We cannot have great pro- 
fessors till we have a great university. Help 
us from this dilemma.” 

His reply was: 

“Your difficulty applies only. to old men who 
are great. These you can rarely move. But 
the young men of genius, talent, learning and 
promise, you can draw; these should be your 
strength.” 

We have seen how wise he was in pick- 
ing such young men as Fellows. Let us 
see who the professors were who drew 
them to that Baltimore garret in 1876. 
It was as close an approximation to Mark 
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Hopkins and the log as we have seen. 
Here is the first faculty : 


PROFESSORS. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, Greek. 
H. Newell Martin, Biology. 
Charles D. Morris, Latin. 
Ira Remsen, Chemistry. 
Henry A, Rowland, Physics. 
J. J. Sylvester, Mathematics. 
Non-REsIpENT LECTURERS. 
John S. Billings, of Washington, History of 
Medicine. 
Francis J. Child, of Harvard, English Phi- 


lology. 

Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, Law. 

Julius E. Hilgard, of Washington, National 
Surveys. 

James Russell Lowell, of Harvard, Modern 
Literature. 

John W. Mallet, of University of Virginia, 
Technical Chemistry. 

Simon Newcomb, of Washington, Astron- 
omy. 

Léonce Rabillon, of Baltimore, French. 

Francis A. Walker, of Yale, Political Econ- 


omy. 

William D’ Whitney, of Yale, Comparative 
Philology. 

To what university of today can a stu- 
dent go without coming under the in- 
struction of some men inferior in ability 
to these? 

But we are always unfair to our con- 
temporaries in such a comparison. 

Each generation has said, “There were 
giants on the earth in those days.” It 
was because President Gilman had the 
ability to discover giants before they were 
grown up that Johns Hopkins became at 
once the leading university of America. 
And besides this, he had the courage of 
his ability. Not all presidents could, and 
fewer of them would, have chosen all 
these men as professors. The temptation 
is to stick to an innocuous and unexcep- 
tionable mediocrity. 

Any normal school graduate could look 
down on Rowland because of his defec- 
tive knowledge of the elementary princi- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 1908. 


ples of pedagogy. Yet the proverb is 
still current in our laboratories, “Better 
to be neglected by Rowland than taught 
by any one else.” Unfortunately it has 
cften served as an excuse for instructors 
who resembled Rowland only in their 
neglect of students. Of Sylvester, 
enough anecdotes of professional eccen- 
tricity are told to fill a whole number of 
the Fliegende Blatter. It required cour- 
age also to add Thomas H. Huxley to the 
list of lecturers in the first year, for he 
was at that time persona non grata to a 
considerable proportion of the American 
public. It is often said that a university, 
especially a young, one, cannot be too 
cautious about choosing professors who 
are unobjectionable in all respects. Presi- 
dent Gilman thought it could be, and he 
proved that he was right. 

Of this first faculty of six, half were 
English and half Americans. Two of the 
latter had been educated in Germany, and 
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it was German ideals which molded the 
University. It introduced the German 
doctorate as its aim and the German 
seminar as its method. No better models 
could have been found. No influence 
could have been more needed in America 
at the time. Germany comes the nearest 
to Plato’s ideal of a nation governed by 
philosophers. It is because the best of 


knowledge and the highest talent have | 


been enlisted in its industries and state- 
craft that the empire has risen in wealth 
and power until now it challenges Eng- 
land for the supremacy of the seas. It 
was a transformation almost as astonish- 
ing as if the Balkan States should by 
1950 become a great world power. In 
this country the State universities are of 
late coming to resemble the German in- 
stitutions in the close relationship to ad- 
ministration and in the development of 
their technical departments, while the en- 
dowed institutions have taken to imitat- 
ing the English colleges. 

As I remember, it was in the later 
eighties that the Hopkins man appeared 
in the West. Students from rival col- 
leges, meeting at an oratorical contest— 
this was before the toga had ceded to 


arms—would brag over the acquisition 
of a specimen of this new species of edu- 
cator as they might nowadays over an 


okapi in the museum. “We’ve got a 
Hopkins man in our college.” “That’s 
nothing. We've got two of ’em. And 
one of them has brought a new science 
with him—biology, he calls it. I’m going 
to change my course next year so as to 
take it.” “Well, ours is going to start a 
political science seminar, and all the fel- 
lows are going into it. No, it’s not the 
same as a seminary.” “Shut up, here 
come the judges.” 

The Western institutions, State and 
denominational, were originally stocked 
with Yale men. Later they drew from 
Johns Hopkins, and soon after the Har- 
vard period set in. Now they gather 
their men from such a wide range it 
would be hard to point out any particular 
institution as decidedly dominant. It 
would be an interesting task to work out 
the genealogical table of American facul- 
ties. 

There is something about the Ameri- 
can atmosphere which compels to uni- 
formity. However unique an institution 
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may be in its origin or original in its aim, 
it gradually grows into the type now de- 
fined as “the standard American univers- 
ity.” Whatever it may have started from 
it develops the lacking parts ‘like a crys- 
tal or acrab. Harvard, founded for the 
training of preachers, turns out electrical 
engineers and “Masters of Business Ad- 
ministration.” The “Industrial Univers- 
ity” of Illinois labors to make its gradu- 
ate courses in philology equal to any in 
the land. Cornell, “the poor man’s col- 
lege,” and Pennsylvania, “the charity 
school,” become noted for the luxury of 
their student lodgings. State universi- 
ties impose tuition fees in one way or an- 
other, and endowed universities give free 
lecture courses. So the .Johns Hopkins 
University, started primarily as a gradu- 
ate school, is now developing most rap- 
idly on its undergraduate side. 

It has been prophesied that the founding 
of institutions devoted to research, such 
as the Rockefeller Institute, the Car- 
negie .Institution, the museums of New 
York, Chicago and Pittsburgh, and the 
scientific departments of the Government, 
would draw the men having the greatest 
ability and inclination for investigation, 
leaving the universities to lapse into their 
former state of teaching colleges. But 
there is another tendency equally notice- 
able. The men who have left the uni- 
versities, rejoicing that they had thrown 
off the burden of instruction and admin- 
istration, and were free to work all day 
at their hobbies without interruption, 
come in time to realize that students are 
not the unmitigated nuisances they once 
thought them. Gradually students creep 
in as assistants, apprentices and disci- 
ples; these require teaching; collateral 
branches have to be added; dormitories 
are put up; athletics introduced, and 
there is no telling how far the process 
may go. We may live to hear of classes 
in Belles-Lettres at Cold Spring Harbor 
and a professor of Sanskrit on the.Dry 
Tortugas. 

It seems that the peculiar combination 
which has developed in the United States 
of instruction and research, graduate and 
undergraduate students, letters and tech- 
nology, has some advantages which more 
than compensate for the alternative ad- 
vantages of specialization of function. 
The case of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity is significant because it has recently 
been forced in self-defense to add a 
Freshman year of undergraduate instruc- 
tion at the same time when other uni- 
versities are trying to cut their courses 
down to three years, and even talk of 
dispensing with both Freshman and 
Sophomore. To be sure, the change is 
not so great as it appears on paper. It 
has always been necessary to have some 
first vear classes for students not fully 
prepared, and it is possible to complete 
the present course.in three years. To ac- 
complish this the student is granted four 
Spportunities: he may enter with ad- 
vanced standing, he may take extra stud- 
ies, he is allowed to make up one course 
by vacation work elsewhere, and he may 
reduce the requirements for graduation 
by. 5 per cent. if “he has an average of 
not less than 9 for the work of his third 
year, and has not received a mark as low 
as 7 for any of his courses since admis- 
sion to the university.” 


Some of the reasons why the Johns 
Hopkins has been impelled to extend 
downward its collegiate work may be sur- 
mised. In the first place, it helps out the 
finances, because the buildings and equip- 
ment are already there and the fees of 
the undergraduates relieve part of the 
heavy burden of graduate instruction. 
Then there is an advantage in bigness. 
It is the fashion to speak deprecatingly 
of “mere ‘numbers,’ but mere numbers 
mean a wider range of influence, a 
larger body of alumni, and a greater pop- 
ular appreciation. 

There was also the difficulty of con- 
necting with the preparatory schools. If 
the student is to enter the university as 
Sophomore or Junior, where will he take 
the one or two years of collegiate work? 
Most of the high schools, particularly 
those of the South, naturally tributary 
to Johns Hopkins, do not provide it, and 
if a student starts in at another college 
he is likely to stay there for his entire 
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course, unless circumstances, over which 
he has no control, oblige him to go else- 


where. The sentiment of college loyalty 
has been so strongly developed in Amer- 
ica, chiefly thru athletic contests, that a 
man is regarded as guilty of traitorous 
or unfilial conduct if he seeks another 
college. The worst of it is, that this al- 
legiance extends into the graduate school. 
The universities depend upon their -col- 
legiate departments for most of their ad- 
vanced students. The graduate is more 
or less blinded by his four years of train- 
ing in “loyalty” ; he is known to his pro- 
fessors and he finds it easier and often 
more profitable to stay where he is than 
to fare forth into a strange land. If 
students in America migrated from. one 
university to another as they do in Ger- 
many it would serve as a stronger stim- 
ulus to the graduate schools than any now 
influencing them. 

Since the Johns Hopkins University 
now provides a full course of instruction 
for college students, it is a pity that no 
more of them take advantage of it. The 
constituency of the University is quite lo- 
cal. Out of 111 matriculated undergrad- 
uates in the last register all are from 
Baltimore except 14, and only one of 


these is from a distance. If our young 
men were as eager for good instruction 
as they are for a pleasant and exciting 
college life they would flock to Johns 
Hopkins from all over the country. No- 
where else can they get so much personal 
attention from such competent men as 
here.* The ratio of students to instruc- 
tors is the lowest in the United States, 
only 3.7. .Princeton, for all its precepto- 
rial system, has eight students to an in- 
structor. Some of the classes in Johns 
Hopkins are, indeed, below the limit of 
greatest efficiency. The visitor feels this 
when he enters a classroom and sees a 
scholar of international reputation teach- 
ing an elementary subject to four or five 
students. If there were a dozen or fif- 
teen of them each one would get more 
out of it. 

But for. one. who is hunting for bar- 
gains in the educational line there is no 
place like Johns Hopkins. It ‘has less 
money. to spend and it spends more per 
student than any other of the great uni- 
versities. The total expenditure for sala- 
ries of the instructing staff divided by 
the total number of students gives for 
Johns Hopkins $324. Nearest to this 
stand Columbia, $250; Princeton, $235, 
and Stanford $230. 

But opportunities for learning and 
culture and association with scholarly 
men are not what draw boys in large 
numbers to a university. The less per- 
sonal attention they get from the pro- 
fessors the better some of them like it. 
And of the really popular attractions to 
students the Johns Hopkins affords very 
few. .The undergraduates being Balti- 
moreans, they regard this university as 
a sort of superior high school. There is 
no dormitory or club house to sérve as 
a center of collegiate society. They have 
a gymnasium and a Y. M. C. A. building, 
but their principal resort is a dingy base- 
ment barber shop, and their chief pastime, 
according to my observation, is pitching 
dimes in the alley. The only student 
publication is the News Letter, a maga- 
zine of uncertain character and time of 
appearance. 

It is apparently significant of the 
changing nature of the university that 
the first building erected on the new site 
at Homewood is a concrete stadium. The 





*See table in the first article of this series. 
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plans provide also for a gymnasium, nine 
dormitories, a dining hall and all the 
other modern conveniences. It was orig- 
inally intended that the University should 
occupy a site in the suburbs, but as 
there was no money for buildings two 
private residences in the city were made 
over for temporary occupancy. Later a 
few buildings were put up and the plan 
of moving out was in dbeyance. Now, 
however, the Homewood tract has been 
made accessible by trolley lines and paved 
streets, and an architectural scheme for 
its development has been adopted. The 
proposed arrangement of the grounds 
and building is indicated on the plan 
herewith published. It will make an 
ideal campus, spacious, diversified in con- 
tour and well wooded. The old Carroll 
mansion, in the colonial style, will re- 
main in its place and give a touch of his- 
toricity to this most modern and unro- 
mantic of universities. The new build- 
ings, in accordance with the spirit of the 
institution, will be plain, substantial and 
unpretentious. President Gilman, in his 
inaugural, expressed the hope that the 
permanent buildings would not be “a 
medieval pile, but a series of modern in- 
stitutions ; not a monumental, but a ser- 
viceable group of structures. The middle 
ages have not built any cloisters for us. 


Why should we build for the middle 


ages ?” 

According to the architectural plans 
tentatively adopted for Homewood there 
will be two groups of buildings; one, an 
avenue of dormitories with the gymna- 
sium at one end and the dining hall at 
the other. The other group is arranged 
like a Gothic cathedral, with a library as 
the choir, with a chapel on one end of the 
transept, and an auditorium and adminis- 
tration building on the other end, with 
laboratories down both sides of the aisle, 
and with a museum at the foot of the 
cross. The plans are astonishingly mod- 
est compared with the ambitious projects 
of California, Chicago, Princeton, Wis- 
consin and other universities. For ex- 
ample, the largest and most expensive 
building contemplated is the iibrary, 
which, according to the specifications, is 
to provide room “for present and future 
books, to number about 300,000, with ap- 
propriate and comfortable reading 
space.” This is about twice the number 


of books that Hopkins now has, but it 
is fewer than Columbia, Harvard, Cor- 
nell, Princeton, Chicago and Yale have 
at present, and certainly less than any 
great university should expect in the fu- 
ture. For the new library building of 
the University of Chicago $814,000 has 
been raised. 

President Remsen estimates that the 
seven or eight buildings actually needed 
at the beginning, library, recitation hall, 
dormitory, Y. M. C. A., gymnasium, and 
four laboratories, chemical, geological, 
biological and physical, can be con- 
structed for a sum between $750,000 and 
$1,000,000. I do not see how he can do 
it for that, but I hope he will soon have 
a chance to try. The General Education 
Board has offered to give $200,000 to 
the university if a million can be raised 
for the removal to Homewood. An in- 
stitution which has done so much for 
America and for the world as the Johns 
Hopkins University, and is capable of 
doing as much more in the future, ought 
not to have its work impeded for lack of - 
an amount of money no larger than other 
universities put into a single edifice, The 
fact that Mr. Johns Hopkins has not 
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been dead so long as Mr. John Harvard support of the institution which bears 


or Mr. Elihu Yale ought not to deter a_ his name. 


man of wealth from contributing to the President Remsen is a ‘man of varied 
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ability, but it must be 
confest that he is not a 
good beggar. He ‘does 
not carry around in the 
vest pocket of his dress 
suit a collapsible card- 
board model of his next 
new building, ready at 
the psychological moment 
to set it up on the table- 
cloth beside his coffee 
cup, 

Some college presi- 
dents regard the collec- 
tion of funds as the most 
important work they can 
do for education, and 
perhaps they are right in 
so thinking. But Presi- 
dent Remsen has other 
things that he prefers to 
do, and, strange to say, 
the trustees approve of 
his singular view of 
presidential duties. 

Being without million- 
aire patrons and a large 
body of rich alumni, it 
might be thought that 
the university would turn 
toward the third fountain 
of revenue, the State 
treasury. There is no 
State university in Mary- 
land, and altho the work 
hitherto done by the 
Johns Hopkins is not of 
the kind that receives 
popular appreciation and 
support, yet it could add 
the vocational training 
and administrative serv- 
ices without interfering 
with its higher functions. 
Maryland is not a large 
or rich State, but if it 
were as generously in- 
clined toward education 
as Western States of less 
resources it could be giv- 
ing a million a year to 
the university. Occasion- 
ally the General Assem- 
bly has come to the aid 
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of the university by the appropriation of 
a paltry sum, say $25,000, but there 
seems to be no disposition on the part of 
either State or university to make a 
closer alliance. 

The University maintains, with assist- 
ance from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, three official bureaus: The Mary- 
land. Geological Survey, the Maryland 
Weather Service, and the Maryland For- 
estry Bureau. The first has been run- 
ning for thirteen years, and has prepared 
topographical and geological maps of the 
State and monographs on the fossil plant 
and animal remains. The extensive proj- 
ects of the State Government for the 
construction of good roads_ thruout 
Maryland are being carried out under the 
direction of the Geological Survey. The 
Weather Service was established eighteen 
years ago, but the Forestry Bureau is a 
new undertaking, started in 1906. In 
many other ways the University has been 
of service to Baltimore and Maryland, 
most conspicuously in education, in in- 
stigating and directing reforms in taxa- 
tion and sanitation and in the discovery 
of improved methods of oyster culture. 
Many of the lectures given at the Uni- 
versity by its professors and distin- 
guished visitors have been thrown open 
to the people, tho not so many have 
taken advantage of this opportunity as 
one would expect in a city like Baltimore. 
Above all, the city derives an inestimable 
advantage in being known thruout the 
world as the seat of such an institution 
of learning and culture as the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

A new movement toward the extension 
of the advantages of the University is the 
opening this year of College Courses for 
Teachers, in co-operation with the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore. These 
are given between 4 and 6 on weekday 
afternoons and on Saturday forenoons. 
The classes are open to both sexes, but 
in order to maintain formally the distinc- 
tion which is required by Eastern ideas 
of propriety the degree of A. B. in the 
case of women is conferred by the 
Woman’s College, even tho three- fourths 
of their work may have been done in the 
Johns Hopkins University. This may 
ultimately lead to some such relationship 
as exists between Barnard and Columbia 
and Radcliffe and Harvard. The Wom- 
an’s College has a sufficiently high stand- 
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ing in the educational world so that it 
would not be a mésalliance. President 
Gilman, in his inaugural of 1876, ex- 
pressed his desire for some such arrange- 
ment as this, and said: 

“Of this I am certain they are not among 
the wise who deprecate the intellectual capa- 
city of women and they are not among the 


prudent who would deny to women the best 
opportunity for education and culture.” 


This work for teachers is not alto- 
gether a new departure. As early as 
1877, Dr. Martin had a class of sixteen, 
mostly women, meeting Saturday morn- 
ings for the study of physiology. 

The Medical School has been open to’ 
women from the beginning, chiefly thru 
the influence of the ladies of Baltimore, 
who raised a fund for its buildings. A 
little more than a tenth of the candidates 
for M. D. are women, and there are four 
women on the medical faculty. Dr. 
Christine Ladd Franklin has had for 
many years a lectureship on the theory 
of color vision in the University. Women 
were admitted to the graduate depart- 
ment of the General University in 1907, 
but in deference to the feelings of a few 
members of the faculty it was provided 
that an instructor who objected to their 
presence in his classes could exclude 
them. I believe the veteran, Professor 
Gildersleeve, is the only one who still 
holds out against them, but as few women 
would want to attend his classes, any- 
way, the restriction is not serious. 

Among the daringly sensible innova- 
tions of the Johns Hopkins University at 
the start was the recognition of the futil- 
ity of maintaining various degrees where 
the studies were largely elective. Three 
degrees were established: M. D. and 
Ph.D. for graduate and research work, 
and A. B. for undergraduate work. To 
these was added last year the degree of 
M. A., the requirements for which are 
practically the same as for Ph.D., except 
the dissertation. This is probably as 
simple and definite a system as is now at- 
tainable, and the example of Johns Hop- 
kins is to be commended to those uni- 
versities which are still wrangling over 
the subject or have adopted as a com- 
promise a meaningless or misleading dis- 
tinction. 

A man might as well write X. Y. after 
his name as B. A. or B. S., for the dis- 
tinction between, these, if there happens 
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to be any, can only be determined by 
careful study of the catalogs of the col- 
lege for the particular years he was 
there, supplemented by research in the 
minutes of the faculty committees who 
may have taken “special action” in his 
case. Yet it is the importance attached to 
these meaningless titles by the academic 
mind that prevents the adaptation of ed- 
ucation to individual needs and causes 
friction whenever a student would pass 
from the high school to the university, 
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how much labor and anxiety we spend on 
unessentials. The English make fun of 
us because we talk about “graduating” 
our students. They do not realize that 
in this country we are apt to devote more 
time to the “graduation” of students than 
to their education. We are graduating 
them all the time, at hourly, daily, 
weekly, monthly, mid-term, term, annual 
and quadrennial intervals, and for a pro- 
fessor to neglect it is the unpardonable 
sin. He may be in the habit of coming 














MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Anatomical Building. 


from one college to another or from one 
department to another of the same uni- 
versity. The impossible ideal would be 
to cut away all this red tape and let any 
student enter any classes of any univer- 
sity for which he could prove himself 
qualified, and leave at any time with a 
simple certificate stating what work he 
had done or what proficiency he had ac- 
quired. There are a few professors in 
almost, every faculty who hold and even 
discreetly advocate this extreme view. 
But however impracticable it may be, it 
is well to keep it in mind to remind us of 


Physiology Building. 


into his classroom without a preconceived 
notion of what he is going to say; he may 
sit on-the edge of a desk and occupy the 


hour telling funny stories, and nobody 
will object.. But if he is a day late in 
sending in his grades the registrar, the 
dean and the president will get after him: 
And how little these grades and degrees 
mean after all! 

Altho the bachelor’s degree does not 
indicate the character of a man’s mind or 
training, it might at least be expected to 
give the number of years he has spent 
at some kind of collegiate work, but even 
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here it fails. There is one point in our 
educational ladder tolerably well fixed, 
that is, the entrance requirements to a 
reputable college, probably defined with 
as much exactness as is practicable. It 
is becoming the rule to require for en- 
trance to professional training one, two, 
three or four years of collegiate work. 
We need designations for these periods 
of preparation. Why not let the degrees 
sink into innocuous desuetude and simply 
indicate by some name or symbols the 
number of years that a man has spent in 
study since he left the high school? A 
“biennarian” would be ready to enter 
most of the law and medical schools. A 
“septennarian” would be ripe for a Ph.D. 
if he had demonstrated his ability to 
carry on original research, or for a cor- 
responding teacher’s degree if he had 
demonstrated that he had the ability to 
teach. If he did not belong to either of 
these naturally limited classes the univer- 
sity woulc not be obliged to stultify itself 
by saying he did, out of consideration 
for his perseverance and industry. He 
would have full credit for seven years of 
satisfactory work, just what he is en- 
titled to and nothing more. Instead of 
meaningless initials a few symbols would 
summarize a man’s whole educational 
history. For example: 

John Doe, I, II Pr., III Y. (Chem.), IV, V 
Har. (Biol.), VI, VII J. H. (Med.). 

This, which looks a little like a dental 


- formula, stands for a very creditable and 


consistent course, probably better than 
the student would have obtained if he 
had stuck in one institution. He took 
his first two years of undergraduate 
work at Princeton, then went to Yale for 
a year’s specializing in chemistry, fol- 
lowed this with two years of work, chief- 
ly biological, at Harvard, and finished 
with two more in Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal. The anilin dyes are exhaustless, so 
our collegiate dressmakers would be able 
to put all this on his gown in accordance 
with the taste for sartorial symbolism 
which is so characteristic of savages 
and savants. 

What I like about Johns Hopkins is its 
honesty and earnestness, its freedom 
from affectations and extravagances. 
The laboratories and libraries are not 
show places, but workshops. Yet not 
such workshops as we are accustomed to 


see filled with clock-watchers and task- 
masters, but rather a communistic atelier 
such as William Morris might have 
dreamed of, where there is no question 
of hours and wages, of schoolmaster and 
pupil, of discipline and regulation, but 
each man works for the joy of working, 
at his own gait and in his own way, and 
with such inspiration and energy as he 
has been endowed with. There is no com- 
pulsion except the compulsion in the at- 
mosphere. But this is sufficient to stim- 
ulate the most sluggish and to drive the 
ambitious into an almost fanatical zeal 
for learning and discovery. The only 
time the University officers have to exer- 
cise their authority is in driving the stu- 
dents out of the laboratory at night. 
Every university, of course, has men of 
this kind, but in most places they are 
lost in the crowd of more or less indif- 
ferent youths. But here the undergrad- 
uates are few and inconspicuous, while 
there are 693 men who have finished 
their college course, have sown their in- 
tellectual wild oats, and have settled 
down to business in their chosen life 
work. I count professors, instructors 
and graduate students all together be- 
cause they are all together at Johns Hop- 
kins. You cannot tell them apart by 
age, spirit or bearing. 

Whatever have been the vicissitudes 
thru which the Johns Hopkins University 
has passed there has been no decline in 
the spirit of research. Its income was 
cut down by the depreciation of its se- 
curities; rival institutions have risen, 
richer and larger and louder, outbidding 
it for students and professors, but the 
Johns Hopkins University has never lost 
courage or lowered its ideals. When a 
man needed books or apparatus for his 
investigations he got them, whatever else 
went short. In some universities a dif- 
ferent idea of relative values prevails. 

I shall not attempt to count the pro- 
portionate number of the faculty actively 
engaged in research as I have in some 
cases. There are 175 names on the 
faculty list and I presume it would not 
be safe to leave any of them out. If 
there are any who ought not to be so 
counted enough graduate students could 
be put in to make up the tale. Nor can 
I explain the importance and significance 
of the work being done in the various 
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departments, one reason for this omis- 
sion being the inability of the reader to 
understand the technicalities involved. 
But without attempting to be compre- 
hensive or critical, I will mention, in the 
way of samples, a few bits of its work 
which have happened to catch my atten- 
tion. The real monument to Johns Hop- 
kins is not built of marble or bronze, but 
of more permanent stuff, namely paper. 
It is the pile of monographs, periodicals 
and dissertations which, to quote the 
words of Dr. Gilman, is “gathered like 
a bibliothecal cairn in the office of the 
trustees to remind every officer and 
every visitor of our productivity in 
‘science and letters.” 

At the time when the University was 
founded American scholarship . was 
scarcely recognized in Europe. This 
was not altogether because there was so 
little of it worthy of recognition, but be- 
cause it had no national coherence and 
distinction. But the Johns Hopkins, fol- 
lowing the example of Yale in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, launched imme- 
diately the American Journal of Mathe- 
matics, the American Journal of Chem- 
istry and the American Journal of Phil- 
ology, which not only stimulated Ameri- 
can science but secured for it proper 
credit. The University now publishes 
fifteen such periodicals besides many in- 
dependent volumes. 

Running thru the list of doctorates 
conferred in the last four years (1905- 
8) I find the following are the leading 
departments: Chemistry, 34; physics, 17; 
political science and economics, 11; his- 
tory, 8; Greek, 8; mathematics, 7; 
French, 7. Here as everywhere the rela- 
tive popularity of the different graduate 
departments depends partly upon the 
ability of the professors to attract and to 
inspire students, partly on the opportun- 
ities afforded for successful research and 
partly by the chances of future employ- 
ment. In this case all these influences 
combine to give chemistry an advantage. 
Professor Remsen has been preéminent- 
ly a teacher of teachers, and there are 
few laboratories East or West which do 
not contain men he has trained. THo 
now president he still does as much 
classwork as anybody. The research 
work of this department shows how ab- 
sorbing has become the question of the 
constitution of solutions which used to 
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be thought too simple to need attention. 
The work of Professor Morse on the 
direct determination of asmotic pressure, 
that of Professor Jones on conductivity 
and of Professor Acree on organic reac- 
tions, all deal with this newly discovered 
borderland between physics and chemis- 
try. Sylvester and his Journal of Math- 
ematics, Rowland and his gratings, gave 
the Johns Hopkins the lead in these two 
branches. The physics department of al- 
most every university has on its walls a 
frieze of Rowland’s solar spectrum, 
made by the lines cut in steel by the dia- 
mond point working away night and day 
alone in the darkness of the Baltimore 
cellar. 

Of the “Big Six” who constituted that 
first faculty there is left, besides Presi- 
dent Remsen, only Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, now seventy-eight years old, but 
still in active service. He is a standing 
refutation of the common notion that 
the critical study of texts necessarily 
blinds a man to the true value of litera- 
ture. Professor Gildersleeve knows not 
only the origin of words but also what 
they are for and how to use them. 
There are those who take the American 
Journal of Philology solely to read the 
spicy editorial comments on men and 
books. The facilities for classical in- 
struction have been recently increased 
by the acquisition of a considerable col- 
lection of original inscriptions on mar- 
ble, and of household utensils and orna- 
ments from Greece and Italy. 

In the graduation list of 1879 appears 
the name of Maurice Bloomfield, of II- 
linois, receiving the doctor’s degree for 
a dissertation on “Noun-Formation in 
the Rig-Veda.” In the last president’s 
report, thirty years later, there is an an- 
nouncement of the completion of Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield’s “Vedic Concord- 
ance,” a large quarto volume of 1,100 
pages, indexing the entire Vedic litera- 
ture, some 120 texts in all. The reader’s 
imagination may interpolate between 
these dates. This is an age and a land 
in which haste, superficiality and _utili- 
tarianism are all powerful, still it seems 
that these temptations can be resisted. 

It might naturally have been expected 
that the study of religion and of the 
Bible would be monopolized by those 
colleges which were founded primarily 
for ecclesiastical purposes and by those 
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theological seminaries which have more 
endowment than pupils, but on the con- 
trary this purely secular university has 
been one of the leaders in this work. 
Even the layman, uninterested in Sem- 
itic philology, can appreciate something 
of the work of Prof. Paul Haupt, for he 
is acquainted with the broad, flat, square, 
thin, red volumes of the Polychrome 
edition, popularly known as the “Rain- 
bow Bible”; marvels of complicated ty- 
pography, distributing fragments of 
copy among the various redactors with 
the skill of the managing editor of a 
metropolitan newspaper. It is a pity 
that the series was suspended for lack of 
financial backing before the completion 
of the Old Testament, for it came near- 
er than anything else to giving the Eng- 
lish reader the viewpoint of the special- 
ist. It cleared away the mists of mis- 
translation and brought him face to face 
with the original. But the Polychrome 
was merely by-play for Professor 
Haupt ; his real work has been the study 
of Assyriology and the training of As- 
syriologists. 

In this connection it is convenient to 
note that altho the Johns Hopkins is a 
secular institution and devoted to science 
and the higher criticism, the relations be- 
tween the University and the Roman 
Catholic Church have always been 
friendly. Many scholastics from the 
Catholic institutions of Baltimore and 
Washington have taken work in the Uni- 
versity, appearing usually in their ec- 
clesiastical garb. When they go to Har- 
vard, however, they wear mufti. In the 
State University of Minnesota, near the 
great Catholic center of St. Paul, I saw 
many Sisters in their black gowns. 

The department of philosophy and 
psychology has had a checkered history. 
It was in accordance with the scientific 
character of the University that the new 
experimental methods should be adopted, 
but G. Stanley Hall, who opened a psy- 
chological laboratory here in 1884, left 
in a few years to start a psychological 
university of his own at Worcester, 
Mass. In 1904 J. Mark Baldwin, he of the 
big Dictionary of Psychology and Phil- 
osophy, came from Princeton, but Mex- 
ico proved to have greater attractions for 
him than Baltimore, and G. M. Stratton, 
who came to Johns Hopkins about the 


same time, has gone back to California. 
Now a new turn has been given to the 
work of the department thru the acquisi- 
tion of J. B. Watson, of Chicago, whose 
specialty is white rats, and E. F. Buch- 
ner, of Alabama, who takes more inter- 
est in white children. H. S. Jennings, 
who is devoted to the education of star- 
fishes and the eugenics of the protozoa, 
is separated from his co-workers in 
psychology and sociology according to 
the catalog classification. 

America is deeply indebted to the 
Johns Hopkins departments of history, 
political science and political economy, 
both for the methods and results of their 
studies. History has never been studied 
here in the antiquarian and academic 
spirit, but as “past politics,” as a thing of 
real importance and interest to the peo- 
ple of today and tomorrow. Laboratory 
work was substituted for class study and 
now this in turn is developing into field 
work, which leads the student still 
farther from the scholastic cloister. One 
of the fruits of such excursions comes to 
my hand as I write this, a bulky volume 
on the typographical unions of the 
United States, by Prof. George E. Bar- 
nett, a study of men rather than of 
books, and of conditions rather than of 
theories. Another instance of the spirit 
of the new political economy is the sat- 
isfactory settlement of the financial af- 
fairs of San Domingo by Prof. Jacob 
A. Hollander, acting as the Special 
Agent of the United States. The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Historical and Polit. 
ical Science is now in its twenty-seventh 
year. An interesting feature of this 
work has been the encouragement given 
to students from the different States to 
attack the historical problems of their 
own localities. 

The Homewood tract of 176 acres, 
tho not yet to be occupied by the Uni- 
versity, gives the botanical department 
an opportunity for expansion. A botan- 
ical garden has been started there on a 
system as elaborate as a Dewey library 
index.’ It is divided into four sections: 
the first illustrating all the different 
forms of vegetative organs, roots, stems 
and leaves ; the second, the various meth- 
ods of reproduction; the third, the gen- 





1See Johns Hopkins University Circular, No. 6, 
1909. 
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ealogy of plants; and the fourth con- 
taining specimens of economic plants, 
useful and ornamental. 

The alter ego of the University, the 
medical department, is as much a thing 
apart as the Harvard Medical School, in 
Boston, is from the University in Cam- 
bridge. It is situated in another part of 
Baltimore, near to the hospital, and sep- 
arated from the rest of the University 
buildings by a long trolley ride. To do 
justice to this department would require 
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connection between the school. and the 
magnificent hospital which was created 
for this purpose by the other half of the 
Hopkins fortune gives the students a 
great advantage over institutions where 
the hospital facilities are inadequate, at 
a distance or under alien control. The 
Johns Hopkins has a larger number of 
beds under its direct control than any 
other university. 

But hospital treatment after ail is but 
cobbling at best. The new and brighter 
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another article—and another author. 
Starting in 1893, the medical school soon 
caught up with the philosophical depart- 
ment and now has double the number of 
students. Tho every medical school in 
the country has its peculiar superiorities 
to boast of, they would probably all vote 
that the Johns Hopkins stood second. 
Harvard is its nearest rival in the higher 
branches of the profession. Both require 
a college degree for entrance. The 
Johns Hopkins has, of course, no such 
palatial buildings, but, as I have said, they 
do not care much for show. The close 


field that is opening out to our physi- 
cians is that of preventive medicine, 
calling for men who will insure good 
health to the community and the indi- 
vidual. This must be based upon the ex- 
perimental research which has been the 
chief characteristic of this University in 
all its departments. This work requires 
its martyrs, and volunteers are not lack- 
ing—such men as Dr. Lazear, of Johns 
Hopkins, who gave his life to the steg- 
omyia that men might know how to con- 
quer the yellow fever. Just now na- 
tional sanitation is in the commission 
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stage and Hopkins men have done much 
of this form of public service, for which 
their proximity to Washington gives 
them special facilities. Most prominent 
among these promoters of “administra- 
tive medicine” has been Prof. William 
H. Welch, whose executive ability and 
genial manner have made him the leader 
in many scientific movements of national 
scope. On the wall of McCoy Hall, the 
main building of the University, there 
hangs the portrait group ‘of the four 
men who made the fame of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical, Doctors Halsted, 
Kelly, Osler and Welch. At the time 
when this picture was first exhibited the 
London Times made one of its usual 
kindly comments to the effect that it was 
fortunate that these gentlemen had their 
portraits painted by John S. Sargent, 
R. A., for they otherwise would be un- 
known to posterity. 

The latest advance in the Johns Hop- 
kins medical department is the establish- 
ment of a Psychiatric Ward thru the 
gift of a million dollars from Mr. Henry 
Phipps. -A large building of five stories 
has been erected and fitted up with all 
imaginable conveniences for the treat- 
ment and accommodation of patients of 
all degrees of mental aberration.”. No 
gift could -have been more welcome and 
useful, for the American people are the 
most nervous in the world or regard 
themselves as such, which is just as bad, 
but we have not kept up with Europe in 
the study of nervous diseases. 

I should like to say something about 
another branch of the medical work of 
especial interest, that is the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital School for Nurses, but I 
have only space for a mere mention.’ 
There are this year 131 women enrolled 
in the school. A three year course is 
given which includes not only attend- 
ance on the sick but much on sanitation, 
cookery and household economics. 

I have, in dealing with some of these 
universities, ventured to forecast their 
future, but even my presumption fails in 
regard to the Johns Hopkins University. 
I cannot tell what is going to become of 
it. -It may, of course, continue indef- 
initely in its present form, a most useful 


2For a descrivtion of the building see New York 
Medical Journal, Se-tember 11, 1909. 

8For particulars see the official circulars and The 
Johns Hopkins Nurses’ Alumne Magazine. 
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and highly respected institution. But, 
like a small commercial establishment in 
the face of trust competition, it would 
find it increasingly difficult to maintain 
its efficiency and prestige. A big uni- 
versity grows like a snowball, with an 
acceleration proportional to the square 
of its radius of influence. A summer 
session is supposed to be impossible on 
account of the Baltimore climate, but the 
summer students are the most useful 
press agents a university has. On ac- 
count of their migratory habits they get 
an unusual insight into the comparative 
merits of different institutions and they 
direct their own students accordingly. 
Then, too, the big schools of applied 
science and engineering which the other 
universities possess serve to strengthen 
an institution in many ways. The Johns 
Hopkins University has but one school of 
applied science, that is the medical. One 
reason why the medical department of 
the Johns Hopkins stands higher in com- 
parison with other medical schools of 
the country than the rest of the Univer- 
sity —the philosophical department — 
does, in comparison with its rivals, is, in 
my opinion, because here theory and 
practice go hand in hand. 

If the University should get a wind- 
fall and move out to Homewood it 
would be likely to develop into an insti- 
tution of the same character as many 
others we now have, a large suburban 
college community, living in dormitor- 
ies with all that that condition involves. 
But al! the colleges, large and small, 
draw a majority of their students from 
their neighborhood, chiefly from an area 
within one or two hundred miles. The re- 
gion round about Baltimore, however, is 
not densely populated with college-loving 
youths. Neither is the South generally, 
from which Johns Hopkins would natur- 
ally draw, any better off in this respect, 
while to the northward it would come 
into competition with numerous well-es- 
tablished universities. If the University 
at Homewood should, as at present, do 
without vocational courses it would be 
involved in an incessant and unpromis- 
ing struggle to “save the college,” that 
is, to induce students to take what they 
do not want in preference to something 
else that seems to them more useful and 
attractive. But on the other hand, to add 
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vocational courses on as wide a scale as 
the State universities and technological 
institutions are now doing is a great un- 
dertaking. 

Something that President Remsen once 
said suggests a third alternative: 

“It is becoming very difficult to find properly 
qualified men to fill vacant university profes- 
sorships. Given sufficient inducements, and it 
would be quite possible to corner the market.” 

If the “sufficient inducements” are at 
bottom a matter of money, a windfall, 


such as may reasonably be hoped for in 
the near future, would give President 
Remsen a chance to try for such a 
monopoly by adhering to the old policy 
of the Johns Hopkins, “men, not build- 
ings.” If he succeeded it would restore 
the University to its pristine position of 
leadership. If he failed, such a bull 
movement would have an excellent effect 
on the country at large in improving the 
market for prime sorts. 
New York Cry. 


Actress Versus Suffraget* 


BY ISRAEL 


PERFORMANCE at the Scala 
A Theater, organized by the Ac- 

tresses’ Franchise League of 
Great Britain, has served again to draw 
attention to the close sympathy between 
the stage and the suffragets. Not only 
do the leading actors of the day endorse 
the demand of votes for women, but, 
what seems still more wonderful, the 
leading actresses. 

A little consideration, however, re- 
moves the wonder. The stage is the 
sphere which women adorn equally with 
men, if not indeed with superior luster, 
and in which women have worked— 
when all of scandal is said—on those 
terms of sexless camaraderie which the 
new social development demands. It is 
the one arena in which their ability to 
make a living in equal competition has 
never been in question. - To tell actresses 
that their place is “the home” would 
scarcely occur even to the most bigoted 
defenders of the hearth, for to all ex- 
cept the strictest sectarians, the actress 
has long proved her necessity as a factor 
of civilization. And yet it is well to 
remember that even in the acting pro- 
fession there was a time when Rosalind 
and Ophelia could only be ‘played by 
males. 

It is, however, from the philosophic 
standpoint that the relation of the ac- 
tress to the suffraget opens up the most 
interesting perspectives. For the typical 





*Copyright in U. S. A. reserved. 
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suffraget is, even in the popular imag- 
ination, no longer the unsexed virago, 
the unhusbanded surplus, the spectacled 
bluestocking. Manliness does not go 
even with militancy. Alike on the post- 
ers and in the cartoons the suffraget is 
now a young and pretty girl; in short, so 
far as feminine fascination is concerned, 
she is become indistinguishable from the 
typical actress. 

And this approximation to the actress 
is even closer than mere bodily likeness. 
The suffraget, like the actress, appears 
on a stage or a platform; her charms are 
an equal, if a less conscious, part of. her 
success, and her chief working asset is 
her voice. She, too, achieves her effects 
by words, which are sometimes even con- 
verted, under interruption, into duologs 
and repartees. 

Where, then, lies the difference be- 
tween actress and suffraget? The most 
obvious difference is that the suffraget 
speaks her own words, is authoress as 
well as actress. . This, however, is not 
the essential difference, since the rank 
and file no doubt repeat the speeches of 
their betters, who in their turn may re- 
peat themselves, almost as mechanically 
as an actress. Does it lie in the fact that 
the actress gets applause and flowers, 
and the suffraget malodorous missiles 
and hisses? Not in absolute logic, since 
eggs and sibilance are not unknown to 
the legitimate drama. But in practical 
logic this brings us nearer the core of 
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the matter. The actress asks for bread, 
the suffraget more often for a stone. 
She faces enemies rather than friends, 
she is speaking not to pleasure her audi- 
ence, but to win it from its prejudices. 
In short, she is on the stage as herself 
and not as a puppet, a puppet, moreover, 
mainly worked by commercial showmen. 
Stevenson applied the phrase “The 


Daughters of Joy” even to himself and: 


to all male artists who lived to please 
and must please to live. Without, how- 
ever, taking so dour a view of the pur- 
veyors of esthetic pleasure, it must be 
admitted that they fall into a lower cate- 
gory than the artists who, like Words- 
‘worth or Carlyle, are driven to their 
work by a fire which they do not utilize 
-to boil the pot. And as high as, if not 
higher than, creative art is creative ac- 
tion upon the real world, action which 
molds it “nearer to the heart’s desire,” 
as a sculptor imposes more gracious 
forms upon his block of granite. 

The world of art, as Schopenhauer 
pointed out, is a world without any 
necessary relation to will. Art, when 
enjoyed by the spectator, makes no de- 
mand upon his volition. It was only the 


naive sailor in the gallery who, seeing 


the heroine of the drama thrown into the 
river, dived down to her rescue. And 
if the spectator of the play must sur- 
render his will, still more is this the case 
with the player. The actor must move 
thru an action as fixt beforehand as 
that of the filmy figures of the cine- 
matograph, as independent of his will 
as the movement of the slaves who 
serve as chessmen in those living 
games of chess played by Oriental des- 
pots upon their chalked-out courtyards. 
Some margin of liberty, no doubt, re- 
mains even to the breathing chesspiece. 
One bishop may look more sanctimoni- 
ous than another as he swoops down 
upon a castle, a knight may permit him- 
self a malicious chuckle at his contorted 
influence upon the enemy’s queen, a 
humble pawn may swell visibly as he 
checks the king. And so a stage-player, 
too, is not wholly the serf of the author 
of his being, not wholly his manager’s 
mannikin, His personality fills out, even 
partially transforms, the part in~ his 
script. But within what narrow limits 
his free will operates!~ And even the 
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most individualized performance soon 
sinks into mechanism under repetition. 
According to Diderot and Coquelin such 
automatism is even the perfection of the 
actor’s art; teeling, with its accidents of 
variation, 1s to be scrupulously avoided. 
Now, the actress has long appeared to 
the crowd as the ideal image ot freedom 
and spontaneity, and indeed as a pioneer 
of public work and wages for women 
she did shake herself tree from many 
old-fashioned crampings and conven- 
tions. But so far as her actual profes- 
sion is concerned; she is bound in even 
tighter chains than the ladies of the 
harem. The stage, in appearance so bo- 
hemian, is really the most rigid of all 
barracks. More punctually even than the 
bugle-call sounds the prompter’s bell or 
the call-boy’s voice. Not even upon the 
great railway systems must trains cross 
given points more punctually than actors 
and actresses must make their entrances 
and their exits. No more dreadful catas- 
trophe couid occur in a theater—outside 
fire and panic—than that a player should 
not appear at his cue, and a clever 
American story-teller, Miss Virginia 
Tracy, in her “Merely Players,” has used 
this theme to work up a breathless ex- 
citement, as thrilling as any novel of 
adventure can evoke. Such a failure of 
second nature is almost unknown on the 
stage, so minute and punctilious a time- 
conscience does the player develop. It 
may be that outside business hours his 
chafed spirit rebounds in revenge to the 
other extreme, and that this is the ex- 
planation of his notorious instability, for 
it may almost be said that an actor never 
keeps an appointment off the stage nor 
misses one upon it. It is this element of 
slavery to an inexorable mechanism, and 
this substitution of pleasure-giving pup- 
petry for personality, that have no doubt 
lain behind the traditional refusal of 
society to accept the profession as digni- 
fied. If the rite of Christian burial is 
no longer refused it, and even the rite of . 
Christian knighthood no longer with- 
held from it. its emancipation from 
prejudice is still not universal. The ac- 
tress in America has still no social stand- 
ing ; in China the son of an actor canfiot 
be a mandarin. Those actors or ac- 
tresses who run theaters or companies, 
or who have some power of choice over 
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their parts, or, best of all, play some 
serviceable role in real life, rise indeed 
beyond the puppet phase. But the actor 
qué actor—and the average actor is an 
actor, wholly an actor, and nothing but 
an actor—must pay for his surrender of 
volition by a fall in status. : 
Hence it is that the actress takes lower 
rank in the scale of spiritual values than 
the suffraget, whose career is the con- 
tinuous expression of her personality, her 
will-power, and, . highest of all, her 
subordination of both of these to the in- 
terests of her sex. The ardor with 


which the actress lias embraced the 
movement for political enfranchisement 
may spring from some dim recognition 
of this inferiority, and from her desire 
to rise into complete personality and 
womanhood. Like her unpunctuality off 
the boards, it may be the reaction of her 
soul against a life too constricted. And 
assuredly the cult of a political cause, 
especially if crowned by self-sacrifice, is 
a far better form of reaction against the 
slavery and automatism of the theater, a 
far finer expression of independence and 
will-power, than the old bohemianism. 


Lonpon, Enc. 


The Jeanes Fund 


BY JAMES H. DILLARD 


PRESIDENT OF THE JEANES FunpD. 


DOUBT ii any gift for public uses 
were ever more timely than the one 
made abcut two years ago by Miss 

Anna T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of assisting in the improvement 
of negro rural schools. The gift has 
come at a time when there is a general 
call for the betterment of conditions 
among the masses of the people living in 
the open country. Within the past five 
years there has been a_ remarkable 
spread, even in remote districts, of the 
talk for better rural conditions—for bet- 
ter farming, for better sanitation, for 
better roads, and, of course, for better 
schools. This movement.is of special in- 
terest to the South, where the popula- 
tion has continued to be so largely rural, 
and its importance is hightened by the 
fact that 80 per cent. of the negro popu- 
lation is to be found in the country dis- 
tricts. Thoughtful men in the South are 
seeing very clearly that more must be 
done than has yet been done for the im- 
provement of this large rural negro pop- 
ulation, and more and more it will be 
seen that permahent improvement will 
depend upon the proper kind of train- 
ing and influence that must issue from 
schools made to fit the special needs and 
conditions of rural communities. 

In all the counties of the South, at 


some time during the year, there are 


public schools for negroes, varying 


greatly as to length of term and efficien- 
cy. It is frequently quite surprising 
what a difference will be found in pass- 
ing from county to county. In some 
counties the rural public schools for 
negroes are in session only two. and a 
half months; in other counties provision 
is made for as much as seven months, 
and in a few instances for as long as 
eight months. It is difficult to get stat- 
istics for any one period in order to make 
a reliable average. I think it would be 
safe to say that the average is about four 
months, perhaps less than this. The pay 
of teachers varies in the same way, and 
there is the same difficulty in estimating 
the average. In some places the salary 
is as low as $15 and $20 a month, and in 
other places it rises to $35 and even $40 
a month. All the States do not make 
reports annually, and there may be con- 
siderable difference from year to year; 
but we know the facts sufficiently to see 
that it is impossible to secure competent 
teachers for the short terms and at the 
salary paid. It is in this way that the 
South is really wasting much of the 
money that is being spent for negro edu- 
cation. The shortness of term implies 
shortness of salary and shortness in the 
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quality of teaching. There are many 
counties in which the appropriation of a 
little more money might make effective 
the school work, which, as it is, is almost 
useless. 

Another fact about these schools is 
that they have been left almost entirely 
without supervision. Scattered thruout 
the counties and difficult of access, some 
of them are never visited, and others only 
once or twice a year. Not even the cen- 
tral negro school, located in some town 
in the county, receiving more of the pub- 
lic funds and perhaps some assistance 
from outside sources or religious organ- 
izations, is likely to know anything 
about these outlying schools. There 
they are for a few months in the year, 
using the churches or the rudest kind 
of houses, and nobody has cared much 
about them except the people in the im- 
mediate community, who may be mak- 
ing pathetic and heroic efforts to 
lengthen the term or to build a school- 
house. In many cases, it should be said, 
these efforts have received the support 
and assistance of the white people of the 
neighborhood. 

These schools attempt nothing but a 
little “book learning.”” The newer ideas 
of education have not reached them. 
The central negro school of the county 
may be attempting to teach some “do- 
mestic science” or other simple indus- 
trial branch, but no one seems to have 
considered the possibility of doing any 
work of this kind in these small rural 
schools. Yet the negroes thruout the 
South are anxious for training in manual 
work, and I do not know of a single 
school established by themselves which 
has not the word “industrial” in the title. 

Now it must be remembered that it is 
upon the rural public schools that the 
great masses of the negroes in the South 
must depend for what training they are 
to receive ; and the time has come for an 
effort to improve these schools. First, 
the public school authorities must awake 
to the fact that the school term must be 
lengthened in order to make the money 
spent to be of much avail. Secondly, 
these schools must have. some sort of 
supervision. They need some one who 
would come, if only once or twice a 
month, with words of criticism and en- 
couragement. They need some one to 


suggest that the bench or window be 
mended, that the school room, however 
rude, and the surrounding grounds, be 
kept neat; some one who can watch the 
teaching and make suggestions; some 
one who can encourage and assist the 
teacher in organizing improvement asso- 
ciations in the neighborhood. Thirdly, 
there is an urgent need for the introduc- 
tion of simple and useful forms of man- 
ual work. The particular kind of man- 
ual training might very well vary in dif- 
ferent localities, but there are certain 
simple and inexpensive forms which can 
be almost universally adopted. Girls 
can be taught to sew and mend neatly. 
Boys can be taught the proper use of a 
few tools. Both boys and girls can be 
taught how to plant seed and attend in- 
telligently to the growing of plants and 
vegetables. Then at various places locai 
occupations will suggest themselves if 
the teacher is capable and wide-awake. 
It is to assist in calling attention to 
these needs in behalf of the neglected 
rural schools, and as far as: possible to 
aid in effecting their improvement, that 
the foundation known as the Jeanes 
Fund will be devoted. Miss Jeanes had 
already given $100,000 each to Dr. Fris- 
sell, of Hampton, and to Dr. Washing- 
ton, of Tuskegee. The income of these 
gifts has been most wisely used in parts 
of Virginia and Alabama. The present 
donation was made for the purpose of 
assisting in extending the work thruout 
the South. The legal title of the organ- 
ization formed to carry out the purpose 
of the gift is The Negro Rural School 
Fund, Anna T. Jeanes Foundation. The 
donation amounts to only $1,000,000, the 
income of which is a small sum when we 
consider the great territory over which 
it is to be extended, but it is hoped that 
the influence of its use along the line in- 
dicated will be effective in inducing the 
regular school authorities to extend the 
work. From superintendents of educa- 
tion all over the South have come ex- 
pressions of willingness to co-operate. 
The organization of the fund was not 
nerfected until February, 1908, so that 
the last session marked the first year of 
its operation. Some assistance has been 
given in building schoolhouses, in im- 
proving equipment, and in extending 
terms, but the main work has been in the 
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introduction, at favorable points, of 
manual training into small _ rural 
schools. During this first year the fund 
has paid the salary of seventy-three in- 
dustrial teachers in schools connected, 
except in the case of four reform 
schools, with the public school system, 
and in many places the assistance has 
been given at the instance of the coun- 
ty superintendents of education. From 
talking and corresponding with superin- 
tendents, | am convinced that the best 
method of securing the needed increase 
for the support of the rural schools is to 
point the way for making these schools 
more effective. 

A line of work which has been most 
successfully carried out should be par- 
ticularly mentioned, since it seems to 
point the way for combining helpful 
supervision and the introduction of sim- 
ple forms of manual training. At the 
request of the superintendent of Hen- 
rico County, Va., we supplied the salary 
of a competent teacher for the twenty- 
two negro rural schools. This teacher 


spent her whole time in visiting these 


schools, in showing the teachers how to 
take up simple forms of manual training, 
and in helping to organize the communi- 
ties for school and neighborhood im- 
provement. As an illustration of her 
work, I take the following items at ran- 
dom from the report which she pub- 
lished on her own account: 


JETER’S SCHOOL, TEACHER, MILDRED A. CROSS. 

Enclosed the school with hedges, set out 
trees and flowers, taught sewing, making mats, 
and carpentry. Much interest is being mani- 
fested in the school garden. Amount collect- 
ed, $22.23. Expended, $6.63. Balance in the 
treasury, $15.60. 
MOUNTAIN ROAD SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL, MARGARET 

L. BROOKS, 


Whitewashed trees, taught domestic science, 
sewing, and carpentry, kept the yard in good 
condition. Amount collected, $23.00. Ex- 
pended, $12.63. Balance in treasury, $10.37. 
COAL PITT SCHOOL, TEACHER, BEULAH T. HARRIS. 

Taught sewing and paper cutting. Could do 
no improvements on yard, because property 
did not belong to the county. Amount collect- 
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ed, $5.00. Expended, $2.00. Balance in treas- 
ury, $3.00. 


BETHEL SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL, ESTELLE FORD. : 

Made a 10-foot walk in front of school with 
flower borders, taught sewing, and making 
shuck mats. Amount collected, $9.42. . Ex- 
pended, $1.91. . Balance in treasury, $7.51. 

The reports from the other schools are 
similar to these. Naturally, much of 
the work was of a very simple, and even 
crude, character. The carpentry, for ex- 
ample, began with making match-safes 
and went on to the making of benches 
and tables. But the exhibition at the 
end of the year was kept several days 
in, the county courthouse and received 
the commendation of the School Board. 

A modification of the above plan has 
also proved successful. In many coun- 
ties, whether from lack of schools or the 
wide separation of those that exist, or 
the shortness of the term, or the incom- 
petence of the teachers, the plan of a 
supervising teacher for the whole county 
is not yet feasible. The modification of 
the plan is that a teacher be located at 
some central school where she would 
herself teach two, three, or four days in 
the week, and would give the rest of her 
time to the neighboring schools which 
might be within reach, with the intention 
of introducing the industrial work into 
these schools, supervising it, and at the 
same time influencing the community in 
the way indicated in the Henrico plan. 

Surely there is nothing that demands 
attention and earnest endeavor more 
pressingly than the educational uplift of 
the masses of the negro population in 
the rural districts of the South. Noth- 
ing is to be said against the church 
schools or the schools established and 
supported by private philanthropy. 
These are doing their work, and it seems 
to me wise that in many places the pub- 
lic school authorities are co-operating 
with these institutions. But the thought 
must be prest home that the educa- 
tional uplift of the masses must depend 
upon the rural public schools. 


New Orteans, La. 
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alleys Comet and Solomons Temple 


[Dr. 


BY 


Henry Anselm Scomp 


Scomp was formerly Professor of Greek in Emory College, and has for some 
years been devoting himself to a comparative dictionary of 
Seminole and other Indian languages under the direction of the 


Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, 


Smithsonian Institution. 


His suggestion is, we believe, new and deserves attention.—Ep1ror.] 


UST now the approach of Halley’s 

J famous comet to its perihelion is 

exciting universal interest among 

all intelligent people, as well as with as- 
tronomers. 

Few of any generation are permitted 
to witness more than one-of these peri- 
odic visitations of this, the most cele- 
brated wanderer of the coma world; and 
we may be sure that for several weeks 
next spring millions of eyes will be in- 
tently watching this celestial visitor. 

The average length of this comet’s 
long cycles is estimated at 76.8 years, 
tho this period may be slightly length- 
ened or shortened by the _ perturba- 
tions of its orbit, due to the at- 
traction of the great planets encount- 
ered by the comet on its passage, 
either outward or inward. Jupiter es- 
pecially has exerted much influence 
upon cometary orbits, so much, indeed, 
that several minor comets are supposed 
to have been deflected from their courses 
by the nearness and power of the great 
planet and lost in space. Much depends 
upon the orbital places of the great outer 
planets at the time of the comet’s pas- 
sage. 
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Jupiter, or Saturn, may exert much in- 
fluence upon a comet, should it cross 
their orbits in their vicinity, and these 
perturbations introduce slight variables 
into a comet’s period. Even Kepler’s 
law of equal spaces in- equal times for 
the radius-vector of elliptical orbits is 
affected by their planetary attraction. 

Our planets’ orbits circle generally 
close to the plane of our own ecliptic, 
with which they make but slight angles 
at their nodes ; and the great coma world 
seems to have a special inclination for 
the same general orbital belt. Many as- 
tronomers believe that comets, like plan- 
ets, are of the solar efflux, 1. e., are born 
of the “sundust” ; indeed, are but planets 
in embyro, or in the formative state; tho 
how long it may require for the coma 
mass to be wound around its nucleus 
into a properly organized planet is be- 
yond the hazard of even a guess. 

Halley’s comet, in its well-ordered 
subjection to its parent sun, never wan- 
ders beyond the control of the great 
solar father. Even in its thirty-odd 
years of errancy beyond. Neptune’s orbit 
it never strays away into another sun 
system, but obediently returns on sched- 
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ule time, after its little outing, to the 
home of its own solar father. In this re- 
spect Halley’s might be an example to 
some truants of the coma family which 
wander away from their own system and 
are never heard of more. 

Science has never yet discovered that 
other great impalpable magnet in space, 
which always antagonizes gravitation. 
always works by its centrifugal force, 
always balances that power that would 
draw the worlds together. Where is the 
Newton who will search out the place 
of this counter gravity power and ex- 
plain to us the laws by which it works? 

From its regularity of periods we are 
sure that Halley’s comet must have made 
us one of its regular visits in or about 
the year 1008 B. C. Its present visit is 
its thirty-eighth since then. . From Chin- 


ese annals we have something like a his- 
tory of the comet’s visits since the year 
12 B. C., and it is the best known of all 
our wanderers. 

From our best chronological data; that 
ancient home-coming of the comet (1008 


B. C.) occurred in the latter years of 
David’s reign over Israel (1040-1000 
(?) B. C.). True, some of our Bibles 
vary by a few years from these dates; 
and we must remember that something 
like accuracy in chronology was first at- 
tained about two and one-half centuries 
after David’s time, when Ptolemy’s 
Canon begins with its more rigid reck- 
onings. 

But 1008 B. C. must clearly be in- 
cluded in the reign of Israel’s great 
harper king. 

At that time David had already cap- 
tured the Jebusite fortress on Zion, and 
had built his own palace on the same 
mount. He had, moveover, brought the 
Ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem and 
placed its tent near his own house on 
Zion. But the altar of burnt-offering 
and the “high place” were yet at Gibeon. 

For somé reason—we can only guess 
what—David was seized with an over- 
weening desire to number his people. 
Whether warlike projects or personal 
vanity were at the bottom of this cen- 
sus-taking we are not told. But the 
Lord was displeased at this numbering, 
and thru Gad, the seer, offered David 
choice among three evils: famine, flight 
from enemies, or pestilence. David 
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chose the last, and the pestilence was 
raging from Dan to Beersheba, with a 
death roll of seventy thousand victims 
already to its charge. 

About this time the affrighted mon- 
arch was horrified to see, as he looked 
eastward, the dreadful spectacle of an 
angel with a flaming sword, “between 
heaven and earth,” over the threshing- 
floor of Araunah, the Jebusite, on Mount 
Moriah, just across the Tyropceon from 
David’s palace on the northern brow of 
Zion. 

The heavenly sword of flame seemed 
to threaten Jerusalem, andthe fright- 
ened king sought how to avert the divine 
wrath; and he was advised by Gad, the 
seer, to build an altar at (or under) the 
spot where the sword appeared, and 
ofter propitiatory sacrifices.. David lost 
no time in obeying the seer’s injunctions. 
He- goes to Araunah, purchases the 
threshing floor, oxen, etc., builds an altar 
and offers sacrifice—after which—we 
are not told how long—the “angel 
sheathed his sword” and the plague was 
“stayed.” 

The season of the year was probably 
late May or early June, the threshing 
time in the latitude of Jerusalem—a 
time, too, not unknown to pestilence in 
Palestine, both anciently and in modern 
times. 

We are aii familiar with the story of 
cometary visits to our quarter of the 
heavens, and of the terror inspired by ° 
those flaming monsters -of the skies, 
which were thought to be speeding to- 
ward our earth on a mission of destruc- 
tion. 

More than one monarch in times long 
subsequent to David’s have been terri- 
fied, even to insanity, by these threaten- 
ing portents of the heavens. Such ex- 
traordinary phenomena usually received 
a national, if not a universal, interpreta- 
tion. Such “signs in the heavens” were 
too great for mere individual meanings. 
Monarchs thought themselves signaled 
out by such tokens; while nations 
thought that they were the objects of 
these celestial manifestations; and the 
comet was ever a portent of wrath, never 
of mercy; and Halley’s comet, with its 
sword-like coma, could not but be re- 
garded as a symbol of divine vengeance ; 
no mercy in that terrible trail. 
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How long did this angel of terror 
hover over Jerusalem? How long be- 
fore he “sheathed his sword” we are not 
told. But several days, possibly some 
weeks, must have elapsed. The court 
had gone into sackcloth. -A consultation 
between David and Gad; the trade with 
Araunah; the preparations for the sacri- 
fice, etc,, etc—must have taken some 
time. Other events, both before and 
after these, naturally happened during 
the interval while that terrible sword 
seemed to be menacing the city and the 
nation-——all before it was “sheathed” and 
calm restored. i 

We know how the term “angel” was 
used, especially in the Old Testament 
literature—for any divine portent, more 
frequently of wrath than of mercy. 
Plague, disease, famine, war, slaughter 
—all were recognized as the direct work 
of an intermediary “angel.” From the 
burning of the “Cities of the Plain,” in 
the days of Abraham, down to New Tes- 
tament times, the “angel” appears again 
and again as a demiurgic agent exercis- 
ing divine powers directly and most fre- 
quently for punishments; tho in New 
Testament times he has become usually 


a messenger for help, a bearer of good 
tidings, but always regarded with terror. 

Altar-building, from the very propitia- 
tory nature and purpose of the altar, was 


always regarded as the most fitting 
marking for the place of the divine man- 
ifestation. So Jacob marks Bethel; and 
so the terrified Peter on the Transfigura- 
tion Mount involuntarily thought of 
building tabernacles to mark a sacred 
spot. 

We see in the divine phenomenon of 
the flaming sword the reason why 
Moriah was chosen as the place for the 
altar and for the later temple. The home 
for the Ark of the Covenant had hither- 
to been undetermined, altho Israel had 
already been in Palestine for several cen- 
turies. Hitherto there had been no 
divine indication of a chosen site for the 
permanent abode of. the tabernacle and 
the Ark. “The place which I shall 
choose,” often mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, had never yet found realization. 
It was as yet undefined and both it and 
the tabernacle had found only transient 
homes, 

The Samaritans haye always main- 
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tained that Gerizim was the site divinely 
intended for the Ark’s permanent rest- 
ing place, and they support their conten- 
tion by several plausible arguments. 
They allege the fact that Gerizim had 
been chosen before Israel had passed the 
Jordan. as the mount of blessing; and 
that it, and not Moriah, was the “moun- 
tain in the land of Moreh” divinely 
chosen as the place for Abraham’s offer- 
ing of Isaac—a claim certainly better 
than Moriah’s when the circumstances of 
the narrative are considered, etc. 

Moriah was selected by David in his 
terror at the sight of the flaming sword, 
tho without any previous indication of 
the divine will in its favor, or any in- 
timation that. the heavenly portent had 
the slightest reference to the choosing of 
a home for the Ark and the tabernacle. 
Indeed, would such an omen of wrath 
have been likely chosen and at such a 
time to mark the place for national wor- 
ship and national blessing? We have no 
evidence whatever of it. The narrative 
does not indicate that Araunah’s thresh- 
ing-floor was in anywise pointed out by 
the prodigy as the nation’s future place 
of worship; the choosing was of David's 
interpretation of the portent. 

But what was that “angel” with the 
flaming sword? May it be thought not 
irreverent to suggest that it was our 
comet on one of its long periodic visits 
to our central solar system? The times, 
as we have seen, have remarkable coin- 
cidence. The phenomenon of the “flam- 
ing sword” seems to agree with the 
broad sword form of the comet’s fiery 
tail, even now most threatening and ter- 
rorizing to those who are ignorant of the 
coma’s nature. 

The period during which the comet 
was visible to the naked eye—the only 
instrument for comet inspection—seems 
to agree well with the time during which 
the angel hovered over Araunah’s 
threshing-floor. 

It is not likely that any other conspicu- 
ous stranger of the heavenly world was 
at that time noticeably, terrifyingly pres- 
ent in the Syrian sky; tho this writer 
must confess that he has not examined 
into the times nor the appearings of- 
other B. C. comets. 

The phenomena of Halley’s comet, as 
they will be seen during part of April 
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and May, 1910, bear a most striking re- 
semblance to the description of the 
“angel with the flaming sword,” as 
given in II Samuel, Chap. 24, and in I 
Chronicles, Chap. 21. 

The temples, pyramids and other great 
structures along the Nile were oriented 
from certain fixt stars, and this ancient 
plan of building helps us today in de- 
termining their era of construction. 

Not so with Solomon’s Temple. It 
could not be oriented by a comet, and no 
fixt stars gave direction to its sides. It 
simply faced eastward as its builders 
were accustomed to mark the cardinal 
points—and, perhaps, not very accurate- 
ly. A celestial phenomenon interpreted 
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in David’s own way determined the'site 
of this house which has so marvelously 
affected the world’s history. Can we 
find any more natural, or more rational, 
explanation of all the co-related pheno- 
mena of that’extraordinary event than in 
identifying them with the well known 
phases of Halley’s comet, now on its 
thirty-eighth visit to our world since 
that one in which it appeared as the 
angel of wrath, flaming over Israel and 
Jerusalem? Would it not add two-fold 
interest to contemplate our celestial visi- 
tor next spring as having probably in- 
fluenced human history in so wonderful 
a degree? 


PARKSVILLE, Ky. 


The Turkish Parliament of 1908-1909 . 


BY FRANKLIN E. HOSKINS 


[The Rev. Dr. Hoskins has been for many years a missionary of the Presbyterian Board 
in Syria.—Epirox. ] 


g Bar Turkish Parliament has just 


closed its doors after a session 

lasting nine months and four days. 
According to the Constitution it should 
have met November 1 and continued for 
four months only, but circumstances de- 
layed the opening until December 17, 
1908, and kept the members busily en- 
gaged until August 21, 1909. It began its 
labors with the first national holiday in 
the history of the Ottoman Empire, amid 
the plaudits of its own people and the 
questioning admiration of the civilized 
world. Only four months later and 
the members were fleeing for their lives 
from Constantinople and the ship of 
state seemed foundering amid the rocks 
and shoals of Abd ul-Hamid’s fiendish 
policies. After they had cast out that 
unlucky and unrighteous passenger the 
tempest subsided somewhat and they 
have come safely thru the many lesser 
dangers that have crowded this annus 
mirabilis of Turkish history. 

This was the second session of Parlia- 
ment in Turkey. The present Consti- 
tution was first proclaimed December 23, 
1876, and the first Parliament gathered 
in great pomp on March 4, 1877, under 


auspices as propitious as the best friends 
of Turkey could have wished. But only 
108 days later, June 20, 1877, the mem- 
bers fled in confusion from Constanti- 
nople, the place of meeting was boarded 
up, Abd ul-Hamid threw off his pretend- 
ed respect and reverence for constitu- 
tional government and the Empire was 
hurried into the gloomiest amd most de- 
graded period of its history. The Parlia- 
ment of 1877 was never formally ad- 
journed and its place of meeting was 
never even swept, so that when the old 
building was reopened a year ago it was 
still littered with the letters, the papers, 
the money and even the garments of 
those deputies who fled from it thirty- 
one years before. Nowhere but in Tur- 
key could the same Sultan have played 
the same trick with another Parliament 
thirty-two years later. 

When the Constitution was again pro- 
claimed, on July 23, 1908, it was by a 
process entirely different from the cere- 
mony of 1877. Then the Constitution it- 
self was the great feature. This time the 
document was mentioned only by infer- 
ence. The telegram sent from Constan- 
tinople to every Governor in the Empire 
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contained less than fifteen words in 
Turkish. It simply said: “The Vilayets 
will proceed to the election of Members 
for Parliament according to the law.” 
Only those who were in the secret or 
conversant with Turkish history had any 
conception as to what the innocent look- 
ing message meant. Three days later 
the freedom of the pres§ was proclaimed 
and two days after that the pardon of all 
political exiles. Then the people began 
to wake up to as mad a joy and festival 
as ever shook a nation. Said Pasha was 
made Grand Vizier on July 22, and he 
and his compatriots took for granted that 
the Constitution which had been tram- 
pled upon for thirty-one years by Abd 
ul-Hamid and his wretched pirate crew 
was again flying at the peak and the Ot- 
toman Empire was again free. 

Among the débris of the first Parlia- 
ment was a draft of laws formed to gov- 
ern the election of members to that body. 
It consists of five main divisions and 
eighty-three separate rules. The dust 
was blown from this manuscript and 
then it was printed and distributed thru- 
out the provinces. Within less than five 
months the elections were all over and 
the Senators and Deputies were assem- 
bled in Constantinople and ready for 
their work. They were a picturesque and 
motley collection of men, embracing 
many languages, many religions and 
many types of human history. The civ- 
ilized world has been interested and 
startled by the more spectacular events 
of this tempestuous year, but now that 
the Parliament has closed its doors, 
sober people will be asking what has 
been really accomplished. 

In spite of the sinister influences 
brought to bear upon the members and 
the thorny issues connected with almost 
every item of business the session has 
been on the whole harmonious. It re- 
quired fully a month to get organized 
and ready for business. The wicked 
Sultan made no delay in attempting to 
flatter and betray individuals and the 
Parliament as a whole. Banquet after 
banquet was laid for these humble rep- 
resentatives of the people amid the ini- 
quitous splendors of Yildiz. His under- 


lings cast apples of discord into the dis- ° 


cussions of the Deputies while he slowly 
matured his infamous plot for the com- 
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plete overthrow of the Parliament and 
the new régime. When the crisis came 
in April every hazard was taken, bribery, 
mutiny, assassination and civil war. But 
both the army and the navy stood for the 
Constitution, the President of the Par- 
liament and the Minister of Justice es- 
caped with their lives, tho other members 
fell by the assassins’ bullets. Plot after 
plot recoiled on his own wretched head 
so that the downfall of Abd ul-Hamid 
was complete after he had made an ex- 
hibition of infamy hardly equaled, cer- 
tainly not surpassed, in human history. 
He was deposed from the Caliphate by 
the Sheikh of Islam and the most fana- 
tical section of Mohammedans. He was 
dethroned by a resolution of Parliament 
for which forty-three Christians and four 
Jews voted with the Moslems, and a 
Christian and a Jew served on the com- 
mittee that went to the palace to inform 
him of his fate. Then came his exile and 
imprisonment and the dismantling of his 
palace-fortress, Yildiz, the biggest den 
of iniquity ever opened and exposed to 
the gaze of the worid. 

Other events within and without. the 
Empire have conspired to hamper the 
working of the Parliament. The matter 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, almost in- 
volving war with Servia and Bulgaria, 
kept everything in suspense for months. 
The difficulties over Crete and the con- 
flict with Greece, the fall of two Grand 
Viziers, the flight of the Parliament it- 
self to San Stefano, outside Constanti- 
nople, the existence of martial law in the 
capital and other cities of the Empire, the 
awful massacres around Adana, were 
enough to shake the foundations of any 
régime and legislative assembly. But in 
spite of all these the session has reached 
a peaceful close and left some substantial 
results. 

The great task of the Parliament was 
to revise and recast the whole organic 
law of the Empire and bring it into har- 
mony with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. They wisely agreed to refrain 
from tampering with the Constitution it- 
self, altho its defects are glaring and well 
known. According to the closing speech 
of Ahmed Riza Beg there was much un- 
avoidable delay on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in preparing and sending in the 
drafts of these laws to Parliament, but 
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during the nine months seventy-three 
separate sections were received and fifty- 
three passed upon, leaving twenty still in 
the hands of the committees. These laws 
include every department of the finan- 
cial, legal, military, naval, social and 
civic affairs of-the Empire. Six hundred 
and sixty-eight memorials, embodying 
demands or suggestions concerning the 
revision of the Constitution and the or- 
ganic law, reached the Parliament, of 
which 158 were accepted and consigned 
to the committees in charge of the vari- 
ous sections, while the other 348 were 
rejected. About 10,000 other petitions 
involving appeals, redress of grievances, 
calls for national aid and improvements 
were handled. Of these 5,200 were re- 
jected altogether, 4,500 accepted and 
acted upon in some form, while 300 re- 
main as unfinished business until next 
year. When it is remembered that each 
of these petitions was read three times, 
considered by both the Senate and the 
House of Deputies, it is evident that a 
large proportion of the representatives 
stuck closely to their business during the 
whole nine months. 

When Parliament first met there were 
practically no laws in existence and the 
departments under the old régime were 
nests of foul vermin, swarms of ignorant, 
useless functionaries and officials who 
had been fattening on the vitals of the 
Empire. The cleaning of these Augean 
stables was a painful and dangerous 
process and the reorganization of these 
departments involved a great financial 
strain upon an empty treasury. The 
Parliament approved a number of loans, 
saved the financial credit of the Empire 
and made at least three temporary bud- 
gets before it attacked the greater prob- 
lem in May, a real budget for the Otto- 
man Empire under the new régime. 

The real uprooting of oppression was 
not possible until after April 13 and the 
deposition of Abd ul-Hamid. After the 
proclamation of the Constitution they 
plucked the leaves and clipped the 
branches of this upas tree, but while the 
old Sultan and so many of his fibre re- 
mained the roots were full of sap and 
putting forth fresh shoots all over the 


Empire. The 10,000 petitions referred. 


to revealed many noxious schemes and 
tendencies and gave clear adherence to 


the principle that the People’s Parlia- 
ment was above every department of the 
new Government and every ‘official of 
these departments. 

The Parliament also made good its 
right to review the acts of the Govern- 
ment, control the finances and question 
the Grand Vizier and the Ministers as 
to their policies: 

The present Grand Vizier at the close 
of the second Parliament said that while 
the first Parliament in 1877 passed upon 
eighteen separate drafts or sections of 
new laws, only one of these ever came 
into use and that was the section organ- 
izing and governing town councils. 

Among the more important sections 
of the fifty-two drafts passed by the Par- 
liament is the Law of Public Gatherings. 
Immediately after the resurrection of the 


Constitution the people went wild in 


their newly found liberty. Public gar- 
dens and city streets resounded all day 
long and all night with the liquid fire of 
the orators. When cooler weather came 
cafés were converted into halls and night 
after night every one who wished took 
his turn on the platform. Self-appointed 
delegations waited on Governors and 
officials of every rank. These commit- 
tees soon degenerated into mobs who 
called to criticise, to abuse, to terrify 
prominent men in every walk of life un- 
til it was no exaggeration to say that the 
cities were being ruled by mobs. Saner 
minds saw that this could not continue 
and the new laws, while not prohibiting, 
will aim at control. 

Societies of all kinds came into exist- 
ence like mushrooms. They claimed all 
sorts of purposes and these, like the pub- 
lic gatherings, soon degenerated into 
nests of disaffection. The Society of 
Union and Progress brought about the 
new era, but the infamous Mohammedan 
League attempted the overthrow of the 
Constitution and produced the massacres. 
Hence the Law of Associations, which is 
based upon the principle of liberty but 
not license. Section 4 forbids the form- 
ation of any club or association on a 
racial basis and has aroused considerable 
opposition among Albanians and Bul- 
garians. It is calculated, an Armenian 
says, “to accentuate racial differences by 
driving them underground.” 

The Parliament spent many weeks 
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upon laws dealing with the unemployed, 
which must have been a puzzle to many 
who had never heard of the existence of 
anything like industrial problems in Tur- 
key. What these laws really mean is 
an attempt to get the riffraff of the Em- 
pire back to their original dwelling 
places. The events culminating in the 
massacres of April 13 cast their shadows 
long before and thousands of all sorts of 
rough characters, like birds of prey, 
crowded into the cities. from Constanti- 
nople to Damascus plainly expecting op- 
portunities for plunder, outrage and 
bloodshed. What this meant we all 
known from Adana and Antioch and the 
terror which seized cities like Beirut and 
Damascus. 

The second general order from Con- 
stantinople on July 25, 1908, declared 
the Freedom of the Press, and the Con- 
stitution says, “The Press is free within 
the circle of the law.” The oppressive 
and iniquitous censorship, a network of 
slimy spies covering the Empire, was 
instantly abolished, we hope, forever. 
The existing newspapers fairly reveled 
in the newly-found liberty of speech. 
The censorship had developed the vices 
of adulation and sycophancy until read- 
ers loathed the contents of the languish- 
ing journalism. The reaction was some- 
thing startling in the use of human lan- 
guage but still hampered by the exist- 
ence of the Sultan. Not until after 
April 13 were the vials really opened and 
since then we have read tales of the in- 
famy of the old régime that are almost 
incredible. 

With the Freedom of the Press sprung 
up a marvelous crop’ of new journals of 
every conceivable type and description. 
To obtain a permit under the old régime 
a man had to submit to indignities, black- 
mail, and, after smothering his manhood, 
join the ranks of the sycophants. After 
July 23 permits were given in answer to 
a telegram or two so that in a period of 
a little over two months the Government 
at Constantinople had granted permits 
for .380 new journals and thirty-eight 
new printing establishments. 

As in the case of Public Gatherings 
and Associations, liberty here soon” de- 
veloped into license. After the papers 
had wearied themselves cursing the old 
régime, no prominent man was safe from 
attack and abuse. Individuals and 
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cliques actually founded newspapers to 
be able to get a fling at former enemies 
and the results were riots in ink. Par- 
liament hardly dared to formulate any 
laws to control the situation and not un- 
til after the events of April 13 did the 
Government and the Deputies venture to 
draft a press law which is already felt 
to be unnecessarily severe in its restric- 
tions and penalties. The justification has 
been that but for the actual license of the 
press the events of April 13 could never 
have come to pass. Newspapers all over 
the Empire joined the cry against the 
new laws, and the Senate was obliged to 
modify some of them to a considerable 
extent. They are still severe enough. A 
prominent Armenian journal has just 
been supprest and all the newspapers of 
the Empire have been warned to abstain 
from references to differences of opinion 
within the army and to the continuance 
of martial law. 

Among the new laws which affect for- 
eigners are certain additions to the codes 
which govern the practice of lawyers in 
the Empire. The claim is made that 
many unfair conditions have been laid 
upon foreign lawyers and Ottoman law- 
yers who are graduates of foreign 
schools. It seems like a movement to 
squeeze them out and such a policy will 
be disastrous at a time when Turkey is 
begging for foreign capital to develop 
her latent industries and _ resources. 
There is an attempt to force the use of 
Turkish in all the courts and a specially 
onerous condition is to require the for- 
eigners and foreign educated men to 
practice three years in Turkey and then 
undergo an examination in the language 
at the hands of twelve Turkish lawyers 
who possess Government certificates. 
There is a hope that the Senate may 
modify some of these unacceptable and 
unjust requirements in order that the 
rights and privileges of these foreigners 
planning to spend millions may be con- 
served. 

The thorniest of all problems in the 
new régime and around which revolve 
some of the most difficult and far-reach- 
ing issues is the composition of the Turk- 
ish army of the future. Hitherto none 
but Moslems could fight under the ban- 
ner of the Prophet, for the Sultan 
claimed to be the Caliph of the whole 
Mohammedan world. Christians and 
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Jews thru the centuries have been con- 
demned to pay a heavy military tax not 
because they were excused from this 
service but because their non-Moslem 
faith debarred them from the privilege 
of ever performing it. It was the army, 
led and inspired by men who no longer 
cling to this narrow Moslem restriction, 
‘that brought about the Constitutional 
régime and ultimately captured Con- 
stantinople and deposed the Sultan. It 
is well within the facts to say that with- 
out the close union of this progressive 
element in the army with the Christians 
and Jews of the Empire the revolution 
never could have been accomplished. 
Christians and Jews compose at least 
one-eighth of the Parliament and are to 
have their share of all the responsible 
posts of the Empire. Logically they can- 
not be shut out of the army. The Par- 
liament has been slow to approach this 
problem and tho in the end two new laws 
have been framed making it possible, 
there is a lack of finality about it that 
plainly betrays the unwillingness of the 
Government to precipitate the inevitable 
difficulties. Even if the law was a final 
one no Christian could get into the army 
before August, 1911, and many things 
may happen-in Turkey within two years. 
The heads of the Christian communities 
have laid down many conditions concern- 
ing the religious needs of their follow- 
ers, the advisability of separate compan- 
ies and regiments, and have suggested 
so-many other difficulties that one must 
conclude that they are not really in favor 
of it. On the other hand it is equally 
plain that the rank and file of the Mos- 
lem population are not at all in favor of 
it. Those who still regard the military 
service as a Mohammedan privilege and 
sure gate to Paradise when killed on the 
field of battle, cannot conceive of sharing 
that with “unbelievers,” to use no harsh- 
er term. The impossibility of ever em- 
ploying a mixt army in a religious cru- 
sade or “holy war” is evident to all. 
Other Moslems decidedly object to plac- 
ing arms in the hands of the Christians 
and teaching them the arts of war. It 
seems too much like suicide. Some vet- 
eran statesmen in- the Empire say that 
when you see Moslem soldiers entering 
battle under a Christian commander then 
reforms have actually begun in Turkey. 
Students of human nature will tell you 
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that perhaps 20 per cent. of the army are 
today patriots at heart; another 40 per 
cent. are time servers and for the pres- 
ent with the reformers; while the re- 
maining 40 per cent. have no sympathy 
with the new régime especially if it in- 
volves the equality of Moslems with 
Christians and Jews. About the same is 
true of the Mos'em population. Mar- 
tial law, not civil law, still reigns in Con- 
stantinople which means that the army 
still holds the Empire, and humanly 
speaking it would be legislative folly to 
force an issue involving such risks as the 
splitting of the army and the certainty 
of a civil, if not a religious, war. It will 
come soon enongh. The cry of the re- 
actionaries only ‘ast April was, “We 
want the sacred law and down with the 
Constitution.” Ncw the sacred law as 
construed in Moslem books has no privi- 
leges, no rights, much less any shadow 
of equality for “unbelievers.” It may 
still be kept the rule within a strictly re- 
ligious community but only a Constitution 
can fit a modern state. If the upholders 
of the sacred law can realize that the two 
codes belong to entirely different spheres 
and are mutually exclusive, there may be 
liberty and equality and brotherhood. 
Any attempt to supplant the one by the 
other in their separate spheres will surely 
result in confliet and loss. 

Among the last acts of the Parliament 
was the granting of an amnesty in whole. 
or in part. to the 25,000 prisoners who 
were released or who escaped at the time 
of the reproclamation of the Constitu- 
tion. Of these 15,000 were in Constan- 
tinople and 10,000 in the Asiatic prov- 
inces. They comprise a large number of 
untried, uncondemned men who were 
thrown into prison arbitrarily during the 
old régime. Many of them are now liv- 
ing in hiding about Constantinople and 
on the mountains about Bachdad fearinz 
rearrest. The Minister of the Interior 
and of Justice approved the request that 
many be pardoned and others given only 
half their sentences. Where highwavy- 
men and robbers have returned to their 
former crimes they are to receive double 
the former penalties, but crimes com- 
mitted prior to April 1 of this year are 
wiped out if their author helped defend 
the Constitution at the fatal 13th of the 
same month. Many regard the whole 
matter of amnesty as a political blunder. 
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Another act was to repudiate the find- 
ngs of the first court martial at Adana, 
io order.a new investigation and to vote 
1 grant of £100,000 to help rebuild the 
ruined cities and towns. This was fol- 
lowed by a proclamation from the Grand 
Vizier officially clearing the Armenians 
of any conspiracy against the present 
Government and explaining their armed 
activities as a protest against the ini- 
quities of Abd ul-Hamid’s reign and a 
purpose to help defend the Constitution. 

The first anniversary of the new 
régime was celebrated July 23 in Con- 
stantinople and the Provinces. . It was a 
sober festival compared with the celebra- 
tion of a year ago. The great events 
falling within the year, the loss of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the taking of Constan- 
tinople and the dethronement of the old 
Sultan, the executions under martial law, 
the awful events about Adana, not to 
mention the minor tragedies and _per- 
plexities are lessons plain enough to be 
read by the humblest of men. The Par- 
liament has done its best in placing 
drafts of laws upon the statute books, but 
the greater and infinitely more difficult 
task remains of translating these written 
statutes into action and the creation of 
a law-abiding spirit within the hearts of 
the people. What the awful elements of 
lawlessness comprise canbe inferred 


from the findings of the first Adana court 
martial. This court in a spasm of af- 
fected justice secretly condemned and 
hanged nine Moslems and six Armeni- 
ans in a district where between 25,000 
and 30,000 Armenians had been plun- 
dered, outraged and murdered with ev- 
ery evidence of foul and brutal cruelties. 
Then it further reported that another “800 
deserve death, 15,000 deserve hard labor 
for life, and 80,000 deserve minor sen- . 
tences, but in view of the reconciliation 
(sic). between the different elements the 
court - martial recommends a_ general 
amnesty!” The old regime never 
equaled this in formal statement. The © 
hopeful sign in the new is that this re- 
port was rejected with execrations, a 
new investigation ordered, but the just 
and adequate punishment of the infa- 
mous authors and participants is still to 
be accomplished. The present Ottoman 
Government manifests a real desire to 
profit by the bitter lessons of the past. 
but neither they nor the real friends of 
Turkey must expect that the awful crop 
of iniquities, sown and watered with 
blood under the old regime, can be 
peacefully reaped with a paper Constitu- 
tion and Codes of Laws no matter how 
excellent. There are yet many bitter les- 
sons to be learned, many mistakes and 
iniquities to be atoned for. 


Berrut, Syrta. 


Richard Watson Gilder 


November 18, 1909 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 


THE summer birds have gone without adieu, 
The air gave back no sound of speeding wing, 
We saw not when they passed; we only knew 
The groves were silent where they used to sing. 
Radiant the morning, yet we sighed and said, 
“The birds have flown—the summer’s joy is dead.” 


A singing soul has passed to clearer light 
In some serener land, we know not where— 
Singing he soared, with strong exultant flight. 
And still the music lingers in the air. 
Each tuneful cadence of the singer fled 
Throbs in the hearts that cannot count him dead. 


St. Paut, MINN. 











Stories of the North 


It must be the climate. Just as Mr. 
London took another man’s dog story, so 
Mr. Beach has borrowed a dead author’s 

. plot for the commercial spider web of 
his story. The title refers to the salmon 
runs in the Alaskan rivers. The scenes 
are laid among the salmon canneries on 
Kalvik River, and for a short time in the 
capitalistic centers of Chicago. Boyd 
Emerson determines to build a cannery 
and make his fortune. The enterprise 
requires $200,000 and must be borrowed. 
It is at this point that the reader, who 
has been fascinated by the author’s 
graphic descriptions of the cold and the 
hardships of the country, begins to 
recognize that he is really reading Frank 
Norris’s “Octopus,” with the scenes laid 
in Alaska rather than in California. Emer- 
son discovers that he must “buck” the 
combined capital and influence of the 
“Pacific Coast Packers’ Association” if 
he succeeds. He is circumvented at every 
turn. The banks refuse to lend him 
money, the railroads either lose or delay 
his supplies. An attempt is made on his 
life. The essential difference is in the 
temperature and scenery, and in the fact 
that the fishermen who fight the union 
men on the wharfs at Seattle do not re- 
semble the plainsmen. who make up the 
riot against the railroads in Norris’s 
book. The author’s purpose has been to 
give an impression of the commercial 
tyranny of capital in the far Northwest 
just as Norris interpreted the preying of 
the Santa Fé Railroad in the other West. 
And since the history of successful com- 
merce appears to be the history of highly 
specialized thievery everywhere, it is just 
possible that every author who deals with 
it must use the same kind of plot; still, so 
far as this feature of his story is con- 
cerned, Mr. Beach must yield the palm 
to Norris, who discovered the method of 
dramatizing it. 

But because of the similarity between 
the two writers, the dissimilarity is all 


By Rex Beach. New York: 
$1.50. 
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the more noticeable. Many will recall 
the way Norris made the land one of the 
characters in his story, after the manner 
of Zola. The prairies breathed, suffered 
and sent up epics upon the green spears 
of the wheat. But no man can make the 
Far. North. live. And Mr. Beach’s dis- 
tinction is that he has interpreted, not 
the death of it, but the absence of life, of 
animation; and the Promethean strug- 
gles of the hero with the cold are better 
done than his struggles with Chicago 
capitalists. But the newest, most amaz- 
ing figure in the story is an Alaskan Fal- 
staff. “Fingerless Frazer” is a crook 
with a music hall temperament and a sort 
of moral fickleness which keeps the read- 
er guessing half the time as to whether 
it will change for honesty or dishonesty. 
His courage is peevish, cowardly and so 
ignoble that we never forgive him for 
doing a brave, unselfish thing. Yet he 
accompanies the chief characters thru 
heat and cold, thru adversity and the 
frozen sea with the kind of fidelity char- 
acteristic only of the Falstaff type and 
of useless but devoted dogs. In the end 
the reader is placed in the absurd predic- 
ament of having formed a warm attach- 
ment for a scamp who has no name, no 
morals and no ambition, an ugly human 
straw blown into the tale by the fickle 
winds of justice in a mining country. 

It is only in a story of this kind that a 
woman sows her wild oats and settles 
down to.an intelligent cultivation of the 
virtue she has lost along with principles 
that would do credit to a missionary, and 
as is usually the case with the author of 
such stories, this woman is Mr. Beach’s 
favorite as contrasted with a good-for- 
nothing-rich-selfish innocent lady im- 
ported from Chicago, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of bringing out the sterling quali- 
ties of the adventuress. 

Sir Gilbert Parker explains to his 
readers that the tales in his new volume 
of short stories’ belong to “two different 
epochs in the life of the Far West. The 
first five are reminiscent of border days 


Parker. New 





By Gilbert 
$1.50. 


2NorTHERN LIGHTS. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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and deeds,” and the remaining twelve 
“cover the period passed since the Royal 
Northwestern Mounted Police and Pul- 
man car first startled the early pioneer 





Copyright 1909 by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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is the duty of the reviewer to add that 
the stories belong also to different epochs 
in the author’s literary development. 
Some of them appear to have been writ- 


“BLOOD-RED STARS IN THE GREEN OF HIS CROWN.” 


A reproduction of one of the twenty-four emcee Ps ae by Edward S. Curtis, in “The Flute of 
, ods.” 


the 


and sent him into the land farther North 
or drew him into the quiet circle of civic 
routine and humdrum occupations.” It 


ten after. the inspiration and vision had 
passed, according to a pattern of Cana- 
dian scenery, waterfalls, sunshine and 
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love between simplified meh and women. 
The emotions, for example, of the young 
Indian wife in the introduction of the 
first story are singularly like those of the 
white bride in the introduction of the 
fifth story. Two questions naturally arise 
in the reader’s mind—first, would the 
young Indian wife of a white man of 
that early period think and act like a 
French soubret? And, second, could 
an Indian woman and a white woman 
feel the same way about anything, even 
the weather? One is tempted to suspect 
as he reads that while these stories may 
cover the “epochs” claimed, and while 
they may present in chronological order 
the changing circumstances of advanc- 
ing order and civilization, if they repre- 
sent the real character of the men and 
women who figured in them, many of the 
Canadian pioneers had - sensibilities 
strangely like Sir Gilbert Parker’s own. 
He writes all down, however, with a kind 
of pastural sweetness, and presents the 
inevitable tragedies of those periods as 


if they belonged to the higher simplicities . 


of life. And these qualities render even 
those stories where the incidents are 
slight pleasantly entertaining. And in 
the one or two others that equal the 
“Healing Springs and Pioneers” they 
give a fine distinction to tales that are 
vigorous and strong and written in the 
manner the author had before his knight- 
hood sweated so much of the pigment 
out of his life-colored words. 


& 


The Flute of the Gods. By Marah Ellis 
Ryan. With Illustrations by Edward S. 
Curtis. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.50. 

This interesting tale is an attempt to 
dress in forms of fiction the customs and 
myths of the Pueblo Indians of the six- 
teenth century. Tahn-té is the son of a 
Greek refugee of the Narvaez expedi- 
tion and of an Indian mother. He serves 
for two years under the friars of the 
Coronado expedition and learns the 
magic of the white man’s books. Escap- 
ing, he returns to his own people, and in 
time becomes the head priest and chief 
power among them. His fatherhood and 
birth are shrouded in mystery—a mys- 
tery which invests also his mother, who 
is known as the Woman of the Twilight. 
Indeed, the wilderness of myth and fan- 
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tastic legend rather obscures the person- 
ality of the characters, all of whom— 
Spanish, Indian and Greek—move about 
in a somewhat dim shadowland. The 
narrative halts clumsily at times. Yet 
there is beautiful description, there are 
incidents of tender pathos and situations 
of great dramatic force and intensity. 
The cruelty and rapacity of the invaders, 
the Indian fear of the armored white 
men and their powerful god, are strik- 
ingly portrayed. The passionate and 
turbulent Apache maiden, Yahn; the 
cowardly, yet envious and ambitious Ka- 
yemo, are generally convincing, and 
Tahn-té himself is often a real figure. 
But the author’s best powers are lav- 
ished upon the Bluebird maiden of the 
Navajos—her innocence, her trust, her 
love for Tahn-té and her tragic death as 
a tribal sacrifice to the offended gods. 
The mutual recognition of the Twilight 
Woman and the Greek, now the holy 
Padre Vicente, his frightened repudia- 
tion of her, and her death, combine to 
make perhaps the strongest dramatic 
situation in the tale. It is a story well 
worth reading, even for those who care 
little for primitive myth and legend. The 
illustrations, by Edward S. Curtis, are 
beyond praise. Their marvelous reality 
even suggests the suspicion that the story 
was written for the illustrations rather 
than that the illustrations were made for 


the book. 
se 


Butler and His Cavalry in the War of Se- 
cession. By U. R. Brooks. Columbia, 
S. C.: The State Company. $2.50. 

We cannot say that this book is history 
in itself or even the material out of 
which history is made. It is a scrap- 
book of reminiscences, speeches, anec- 
dotes, of chatter of one kind and an- 
other, plentifully besprinkled with verse. 
The good verse is frequently misquoted, 
and the bad would be better if it were. 
There is no arrangement of any kind; 
everything is huddled promiscuously to- 
gether. Bombastic glorification of 
Southern heroism, denunciation of Yan- 
kee cowardice and depravity, carelessly 
told accounts of engagements, incidents 
alleged to be humorous, are all thrown 
into the common heap and served up as 
a kind of historical hash. The book is 
about everything which such a_ book 
should not be. 
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Spain of Today from Within. By Manuel 
Andujar. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.25. 

This work might very properly be en- 
titled “Spain, as Seen by a Protestant,” 
for the author, now in charge of the 
Methodist Episcopal work in San Juan, 
Porto Rico, gives here his impressions 
of Spain as he received them during a 
tour in that country, of which he is a 
native. A thirty years’ absence gives 
him a proper perspective, and his knowl- 
edge of the language and his Spanish 
nativity make it possible to learn much 
that is necessarily beyond the reach of 
the ordinary traveler. Mr, Andujar was 
converted from Catholicism by the read- 
ing of the New Testament during a resi- 
dence in the United States, and later be- 
came a minister; consequently, valuable 
information about the country and peo- 
ple is perhaps unconsciously mingled 
with observations concerning the merit 
of the two religions. But this is not 
done offensively, and the reader will find 
himself interested from the beginning to 
the end of the book. The fact that the 
impressions are of the Spain of today, 
and not that of a generation ago, adds 
to its value. 


Amelia 
Mott Gummere. Philadelphia: The 
Biddle Press. Pp. 60. $r. 

It could hardly be expected that even 
so sane and sober a body of men and 
women as the Friends could escape en- 
tirely the delusions of their age and en- 
vironment. Nor does Mrs. Gummere 
claim exemption for the members of the 
Society of Friends in the seventeenth 
century from the commonly current be- 
lief in witchcraft. Her claim, and she is 
able to substantiate it by documentary 
evidence, is that the Quakers of the sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries 
kept their sanity while the rest of the 
community gave way’to superstition to a 
dangerous degree. She traces very 
briefly the history of witchcraft in 
Europe and America, and. shows that it 
was almost impossible in those davs of 
dim and imperfect knowledge to rise su- 
perior to all belief in witchcraft. 
question was rather of the attitude to be 
taken toward supposed witches. George 
Fox believed in the existence of witches 
as sincerely as did John Wesley a hun- 
dred years later; but Fox had no fear of 
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the powers of evil, and he felt that the 

right course to pursue in respect to a 

witch was to rebuke her for her evil do- 

ings and imaginings, and to bring her 
out of her servitude into the company of 
the children of God. Fox feared not the 
devil, however sincerely he may have be- 
lieved in his existence. “I told them,” 
he said of the men who were in a state 
of terror on account of the spirits that 
haunted Devonsdale, “‘if all the devils in 
hell were there I was over them in the 
power of God.” Mrs. Gummere cites as 
an instance of Quaker sanity the verdict 
of the jury, in 1683, in the only witch- 
craft case ever tried in Pennsylvania: 
“Guilty of having the common fame of a 
witch, but not guilty in manner and form 
as she stands indicted’”—a verdict which 
was followed by the discharge of the 
witch, the tradition being that, when she 
replied to William Penn’s questioning 
that she had ridden the air on a broom- 
stick, the only remark made by the wise 

Quaker ruler was that she had a perfect 

right to ride upon a broomstick and that 

he knew of no law whatever against her 
doing so. 
. & 

Robert Y. Hayne and His Times. By Theo- 
dore D. Jervey. New York: ‘The Mac- 
millan Co. $3. 

The neglect with which Hayne has 
been generally treated by biographers 
and historians is shown by Mr. Jervey 
to have been unjust, tho not unaccount- 
able. He was on the wrong side of the 
nullification question, and Webster’s 
famous reply served to eclipse his real 
standing as a man of affairs. His career 
was active and brilliant, and his ability 
extraordinary. Born in 1791, he was 
admitted to the bar a month before his 
majority, was elected to the Legislature 
in 1814, to the Attorney-Generalship in 
1818, to the United States Senate in 
1822, and to the Governorship in 1832.. 
In all of the affairs of his State, political 
and commercial, from his majority to 
his death in 1839, he was a powerful 
figure, and his leadership was often 
paramount, even in the prime of the 
mighty Calhoun’s career. Mr. Jervey 
asserts that within five months of 
Hayne’s entrance into the Senate “he 
was the undisputed leader of his fac- 
tion,” and that he held this position 
thruout the struggle which culminated 
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in the South Carolina nullification 
(1832), when he was elected Governor, 
Calhoun succeeding him in the Senate. 
The account of the great debate is thoro 
in manner and fair in tone, and tho a 
different estimate of Hayne’s effort is 
given from that which ordinarily ap- 
pears in history, Webster’s achievement 
is in no sense depreciated. Mr. Jervey 
supports his estimate of Hayne’s per- 
formance with a number of contempo- 
rary comments, in some of which the 
South Carolinian is even represented as 
scoring a complete victory over Web- 
ster. Many new facts are brought to 
light, and a good deal of valuable infor- 
mation regarding social and industrial 
conditions in South Carolina is given. 
Evidence of labor and care in gathering 
and using material is manifest thruout 
the work, and a judicial temper charac- 
terizes its general judgments: The occa- 
sional bitter and sweeping allusions to 
the Abolitionists, and in particular to 
John Quincy Adams, reveal a sectional 
bias rather than a historical weighing of 
causes and consequences, but these in- 
dulgences do not often obtrude. The 


work as a whole is to be warmly com- 
mended. 


& 

The Poet o’ Dreams and Other Poems. By 
Edith Pratt Dickins. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Mrs. Dickins has a happy knack of 
versifying agreeably the quieter and 
more sedate appeals of Nature—the 
message of wind and rain and sunset 
and sea to the pensive spirit. 

Deep in the night, the long night heavy hearted, 

Steals in the sound my soul has longed to 

hear,” ; 

Dear as the voice of some old friend, long 

parted, 

I know the sea 1s near. 


Then sleep, O heart, forget the inland places, 

__In that brave song of patient tide to tide 

rhat sings along the level, silent spaces, 

Ard recky headlands wide. 

& 

Conquering the Arctic Ice. By Ejnar Mik- 
kelsen. With numerous illustrations and 
_— Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
& Co. $3.50. 

Eight or nine years ago the two ad- 
venturous young men who were to try a 
novel partnership in exploring and ex- 
ploiting the Arctic seas, and incidentally 
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to ascertain, if they could, the limits, 
under water, of our North Alaskan 
boundary, found indulgent fathers and 
friends and even geographical societies 
with spare funds, who in the course of 
years fitted cut for them, not a noviak, 
but a small and rather old Japanese 
boat, tough enough for their purpose— 
a schooner 65 feet long, with the name 
of a duchess painted on it—and in this 
vessel the young men, with a young 
crew, set out from Point Barrow, Sep- 
tember 5, 1905. Their schooner was 
wrecked in the course of the winter, re- 
built, and hovered for a time not far 
from the Alaskan coast, not far above 
the 7oth degree. In this unpleasant but 
not very remote region, sledge parties 
were formed and expeditions made on 
the ice; frequent soundings were had, 
and the real jumping-off place was 
traced for a considerable distance. It 
was, of course, a- submarine jumping-off 
place a couple of dozen fathoms below 
the surface, but it was very nigh “one 
of them deep holes,” such as the two 
New Jersey ladies, under Mr. Frank 
Stockton’s guidance, “trod water over.” 
trom a dozen fathoms to six hundred 
was about the average slip down. This 
was of value as submarine surveying, 
but, incidentally, it establishes the: fact 
that there is no wandering island yet 
undiscovered up that way, as many had 
supposed; that is, no island sufficiently 
near our possessions to be easily fenced 
in. Neither of these discoveries consti- 
tute anything like the claim on public 
attention which, in the dry summer 
season, we would give to a drift over 
that ubiquitous “Pole.” But the young 
men, Mr. Ejnar Mikkelsen, a Dane; Mr. 
Ernest de t:oven Leffingwell, an IIli- 
noisan, and another friend, who joined 
them as ship’s doctor—George P. Howe, 
a Boston man and a Harvard graduate, 
evidently had a good time, and certainly 
the reader who is indulgent enough to 
like rather profuse details of Eskimo 
kitchen life will find choice reading for 
a winter’s night before a sea-coal fire. 
We give one little detail to show what a 
glad life one may live even among the 
ice floes. It is from a letter home to 
his indulgent Illinois father, and it was 
written only two years ago, probably at 
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the very time when Dr. Cook and Com- 
mander Peary were getting in training: 


“Please send up a lot of chewing gum. At 
the big dance yesterday all jaws were going 
full speed, with a crackling like a Gatling gun. 
Thirty souls (natives and three white men) in 
our house. All hands danced solos and duets, 
from babies to the old women. The older they 
are the more they seem to get excited. A 
whole box cf candy and a lot of raisins went 
like wildfire. We topped it off with a big pot 
of dry pemmican and dried vegetables. Then 
gave each woman five yards of printed calico 
and each man a plug of tobacco. .. . I popped 
some corn, which excited the natives greatly; 
they thought there must be a devil in it.” 


& 
Literary Notes 


.-Mr. Robert Sloan Latimer’s Liberty of 
Conscience Under Three Tsars, 1856-1909, will 
be found serviceable on account of its broad 
outline of the history of the origin of the Rus- 
sian sects, and their treatment by the Russian 
Government, which is the Orthodox Church. 
The book is not intended for serious students, 
but for the general public—the English gen- 
eral public, more by token, and, to judge from 
its sentimental tone, chiefly for its women. 
(Revell. $1.50 net.) 


..A little wistful, as the backward look 
toward days long since left behind must al- 
ways be, Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s The Old Town— 
Rike, the Danish town of his birth and child- 
hood—is a simple, unaffected book of mem- 
ories, whose remote, Old-World atmosphere is 
gently restful. The life of the Ribe of that 
day is no more; in Europe, as well as here, 
modern civilization, with its rush and pressure, 
has killed it. Only in the memory does it sur- 
vive, an alluring picture of simple joys and 
simple pleasures, of simpler days and simpler 
folk, a picture of which it were impious. to 
say that distance lends it enchantment. The 
days of our childhood and youth, the ways of 
our fathers! It is only in later years that their 
lure grows strong, their memory dearest. 
(Macmillan. $rt.50.) 


..A result of nine years’ service in survey 
and exploration work in the Egyptian deserts 
is Mr. H. J. Llewellyn Beadnell’s An Egyptian 
Oasis (Dutton, $3. 50), being an account of the 
oasis of Kharga in the Lybian Desert, with 
special reference to its history, physical geog- 
raphy and water supply. The author had 
charge ef extensive boring and land reclama- 
tion operations, in the course of which he 
made his observations of the subterranean 
aqueducts constructed by the Romans, which 
he explored, the lakes which cccupied the floor 
of the oasis depression well into historic times, 
the rate and mode of movement of sand-dunes, 
the formation and gradual elevation of the 
cultivated terraces, and the deep-seated water 
supplies. He adds a chapter on the economical 
aspects of the oasis, and, of course, being an 
Englishman, one on sport. While paleolithic 
ind neolithic implements have been found in 
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the oases, their historic occupation by man can- 
not be traced back further at present than the 
eighteenth dynasty, 1545-1430 B. C., from 
which period date the earliest monuments yet 
found there. Mr. Beadnell doubts the esti- 
mates made of the past importance and pros- 
perity of the oases. 


Pebbles 


Dr. Pitem—You needn’t worry about your 
wife. She has a remarkable constitution. 

Henpex—Say, doc, you ought to see her by- 
laws, rules and regulations !—Life. 


She—I’m living on brown bread and water 
to improve my complexion. 

He—How long can you keep it up? 

She—Oh, indefinitely, I guess. 

He—Then let us get married.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Tue Youth—Miss Mabel, I'd like to, once in 
a while, with your permission, you know, call 
and see you. 

The High School Girl—Mr. Sorreltop, you 
will pardon me for saying that I do not care 
for the attentions of a young man who not 
only splits his infinitives, but tears them wide 
apart.—Chicago Tribune. 


Tue bridegroom of a year went down to his 
office one day grinning all over his face. All 
morning long he hummed and whistled till his 
partner asked him what he’d had. 

“My wife told me this morning that I am 
a model husband,” he answered proudly. 

“I don’t call that much of a compliment.” 

“I'd like to know why not.” 

“Well, you just look that word ‘model’ up 
in the dictionary,” was the advice. 

He did, and this is what he read: “Model-- 
a small pattern; a miniature of something on 
a larger scale.” 

Deep feeling is disclosed in the following 
notice which was sent to the agent of a Ger- 
man life insurance company by a man whose 
wife had just died, and which the Journal of 
Commerce discovered in a German insurance 
journal: 

“Greatly shocked, I beg to inform you that 
my very dear wife, Anna Maria Louise L., 
who was insured in your company for mark 
3,000, is dead, leaving me in the deepest de- 
spair behind. That happened this morning 
about 7-o’clock. I entreat you to send me as 
soon as possible the amount of insurance. The 
number of the policy is , which you will 
no doubt find in your books. She was a truc 
wife and an admirable mother. In order to 
enable you to attend to the formalities as 
quickly as possible, I am enclosing herewith 
the certificate of death. She has suffered 
much, which made my torture still more un- 
bearable. I trust that you will grant me some 
consolation by sending the money as quickly 
as possible, in return for which I promise to 
insure my second wife with you for mark 
6.000. The conviction that you will grant me 
the above consolation makes it easier for me 
to bear the terrible trial which has afflicted 
me.”"—Reugh Notes, 
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The Sherman Act 


Reports from Washington say the 
President has decided that he will not 
recommend in his coming message any 
modification of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law, because the recent decision against 
the Standard Oil Company has shown 
that the law is effective. It has not 
generally been regarded as ineffective 
when used in prosecutions. Decisions 
preceding this latest one have shown that 
it was available in proceedings against 
combinations. The prevailing belief 
among those who approached the subject 
without bias and with a desire to be 
strictly just, has been that it was too 
sweeping in its denunciation, and that, 
for this reason, enforcement of it thru- 
out the land would probably do more 
harm than good. This has been the ex- 
prest opinion of Mr. Roosevelt and oth- 
ers who earnestly desired that harmful 
combinations should be subjected to re- 
straint or dissolution. Mr. Taft himself 
said, three or four years ago, in a public 
address : 


“Construed literally, this statute could be 
used to punish combinations of the most vse- 
ful character, like partnership or other busi 
ness arrangements, conceded by all to be legit- 
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imate and proper, and the difficulty in its con- 
struction has been to draw a line effective 
to suppress the real evil aimed at, and to 
furnish a proper and clear rule for the guid- 
ance of business men, while not interfering 
with legitimate combinations which Congress 
had no purpose to prevent.” 

Very few persons complain because 
the statute is now to be enforced against 
the Oil Trust, and many regret that the 
Sugar Trust has avoided its provisions ; 
but if the Government should undertake 
to punish every combination, beneficial 
or harmless, that exists in violation of it, 
there would be a public outcry. 

A statute of this kind should not be 
effective against combinations or agree- 
ments which either do no harm or are 
clearly beneficial to the people. As the 
matter stands, from a great number of 
possible defendants a few are selected 
as objects of prosecution by a President 
or by the Department of Justice. It is 
true that, as a rule, the selections are 
wisely and justly made. The case 
against the New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany may be recalled as an exception. 
It was dropped by the present Attorney- 
General. On the other hand, there are 
combinations which have been over- 
looked, but which should be prosecuted. 
The enforcement of such a law should 
not depend wholly upon the selection of 
defendants by the Department of Justice. 

It will be very difficult to procure 
from Congress any modification of the 
law. Public opinion is so hostile to the 
Trusts that any attempt to improve the 
statute by confining its force to combi- 
nations which exist to the disadvantage 
of the people will excite suspicion and 
give rise to a charge that legislators who 
seek amendment are really acting in the 
interest of Trusts that deserve punish- 
ment. This should not restrain, how- 
ever, members of Congress who are con- 
vinced that amendment is needed. But 
they ought to have the earnest support 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The question is important enough 
to be made the subject of a special mes- 
sage from the President, altho it may be 
that such a message should follow, and 
not precede, the final decision of the 
Supreme Court in this Standard Oil suit. 
Mr. Taft has well defined views as to 
what is needed. So has Attorney- 
General Wickersham, At the proper time 
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they should lay their opinions and recom- 
mendations before Congress. With their 
support, a movement for amending the 
law may be successful; without such aid 
it will come to nothing. : 


a 
The Fundamental National 
Problems 


Mr. S. S. McCrure, of McClure’s 
Monthly, in a lecture the other day enu- 
merated the five fundamental problems 
of our country which it is the duty of 
the American magazine to consider and 
try to solve. It is to his credit that he 
thinks that a magazine has any concern 
with problems other than those of its 
own finances. We have a flood of mag- 
azines that have no purpose whatever 
any more than the beetle which wheels 
its droning flight. They give us nothing 
but wishy-washy stories and carefully 
avoid anything which will instruct or in- 
fluence. 

Not so Mr. McClure estimates the du- 
ties of a magazine. But we are con- 


cerned with his selected list of the prob- 


lems of our modern civilization which he 
would have a magazine try. to solve. 
They are as follows: (1) The conserva- 
tion of our natural resources; (2) the 
danger from the immigration of inferior 
people ; (3) the evil of corrupt civil gov- 
ernment; (4) the white slave traffic; and 
(5) the abolition of war. 

It is to the credit of Mr. McClure that 
he thinks a magazine should concern it- 
self with these big questions, for it is by 
no means sure that their discussion will 
bringin the largest financial returns. 
There are more people that will want to 
read their stories than will care to con- 
cern themselves with these problems. 
Yet it is far better to make a magazine 
influential than it is to make it interest- 
ing or amusing or popular or financially 
profitable. The wise discussion of such 
problems gives a magazine a_ higher 
stand than that of the ruck of them, and 
brings it a stronger and more influential 
body of readers, and makes it a power in- 
stead of a nonentity. 

The problems considered are import- 
ant, but they do not inelude all of the 
first rank. That of the conservation of 
our natural resources is chiefly a pruden- 
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tial one,much after the fashion of Frank- 
lin’s proverb, “A penny saved is a two- 
pence earned.” Just what inland water- 
ways should be created, what the next ir- 
rigation scheme should be, what mines 
or water-rights should be withdrawn 
from entry for a few years, are questions 
for wise investigation depending on 
financial resources. Whatever precau- 
tions the Government may take these val- 
uable properties are sure to come into the 
possession of corporate combinations, 
and these will secure better and cheaper 
service, and hasten the time of public 
ownership. 

The problem of immigration is not a 
serious one, for it is already being suc- 
cessfully solved. The first generation is 
not to be considered ; they are a compar- 
atively negligible quantity; it is their 
children that we must think of, and they 
are being assimilated by our public 
schools and our political system. We 
may call them inferior, but that means 
nothing. They are sturdy, thrifty work- 
ing people, such people as are always 
needed, and always will be, to do the 
rough work of the community. They 
have not been trained to anything better, 
and they are satisfactory and satisfied, 
and no danger to us. We see no evi- 
dence that they are inferior, except in 
culture owing to their poor opportunities. 
But their brains may be as good as any 
ones’ else, and their children are doing 
quite as well in school as are our own. 
We have got to look out or they will beat 
us and improve upon us. They are no 
problems, for we know just how to go to 
work to make them desirable citizens. 
We must only keep at it. 

The third problem is serious, and has 
to do with city conditions. It concerns 
the securing of good and honest govern- 
ment, and, ‘particularly, the breaking up 
of enforced prostitution. But the social 
evil is much larger than that horrible 
phase of it designated as the white s!ave 
traffic. That is not merely a hideous bar- 
nacle: it is a barnacle on a rotten hulk, 
an inseparable adjunct to a much larger 
vicious system. We are not of those 
who believe that vice in cities must be 
permanently retained and provided for— 
brothels no more than drunkeries. We 
are trying to exterminate the saloon; 
here is another evil quite as bad, quite 
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as corrupting, quite as dangerous to the 
public health, quite as deadly to the 
home. 

Yet another problem presented is how 
to curb powerful and wealthy. corpora- 
tions, which tend to develop into mo- 
nopolies. The evil is not as great as is 
often represented, for all our retail busi- 
ness is carried on competitively, and 
most of our wholesale business, and the 
larger part of our manufactures as well, 
such as cotton and woolen, as also all 
agriculture. There are certain monopo- 
listic businesses, particularly in transpor- 
tation, which need the closest. supervision 
by Government, but we are in a fair way 
to meet this danger, and we are awake 
to it. The final result will probably. be 
larger combinations under Government 
ownership. 

The last of the great problems which 
Mr. McClure would have magazines 
concern themselves with is universal 
peace—and here we are at one with him. 
It is not to be hammered at all the time, 
but the end sought is clear, and the 
means are fairly settled and are being 
pursued. The world is not asleep on the 
subject, and the public conscience in all 
countries is being educated. They only 
need to be persuaded to do what they 
know they ought to do. 

Of course, Mr. McClure has omitted 
several of the most difficult and puzzling 
of all the problems before our country. 
One is how to secure peaceful relations 
between laborers and employers. This 
involves lockouts, strikes, pickets, vio- 
lence, boycotts, courts of arbitration, and 
all the examples which New Zealand 
and Australia, as well as Europe, are 
teaching us. We have hardly begun to 
reach a solution. 

Another is the negro question, which 
would be no question at all if‘our people 
were willing to give negroes all the civil 
privileges which they give white men; 
but, as it is, the question is a very seri- 
ous one, how ten millions of our ninety 
millions shall rise in communities that 
are determined to keep them inferior. 
Here is task enough. Involved in this, 
and on the largest scale, is the whole 
labor problem, the education prob'em, 
the problem of crime, and the problem of 
political rights. This is too big a prob- 
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lem to be overlooked, the biggest of all 
our problems. 

We might add one more, the religious 
problem, which has many phases, related 
to the reconstruction of religious doctrine 
and faith in harmony. with current sci- 
ence and history, affecting the Protestant 
and equally the Catholic Church. It is 
being settled for the Protestant churches 
more rapidly than for the Catholic 
Church; but it is imminent there, and it 
is a most serious one whether, or rather 
when, that Church shall cease to combat 
science and shut out the light. It is 
ridiculous, it is wrong, that the great and 
strong American Church should have 
but one single Cardinal as its representa- 
tive in the governing body at Rome, and 
that one kept busy with episcopal duties 
in Baltimore. But the Catholic Church 
is patient and submissive, but it cannot 
help grumbling. The problem is the se- 
curing of intellectual liberty and a fair 
share in the government of the Church. 
This would much enhance its influence 


and strength. 
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The Social Gyroscope 


_ By becoming as a little child spinning 
tops the sapient inventor has learned—in 
part—the ways of the gyroscope. This 
uncanny machine, designed and de- 
scribed by Bohnenberger in 1817, served 
no great practical purpose for nearly a 
century. The habit of its swiftly rotat- 
ing disk, or sphere, to maintain its axis 
of rotation in one direction, has afforded 
opportunity for theorizing, and its gyra- 
tory motion, in direction opposite to the 
motion of the periphery of the disk,, has 
served to illustrate planetary motion. 
Now comes forward the twentieth cen- 
tury adapter of things preposterous to 
the achievement of things imposs’ble, 
and, with his little gyroscope, makes a 
locomotive balance itself on a single rail, 
and round curves that no car or locomo- 
tive could “take” on a two-rail road. Not 
satisfied with this, he tells us that the 
gyroscope disk set going in a true north 
and south plane, will displace the untrust- 
worthy mariner’s compass as a pathfinder 
on the seas and in the skies, and that 
the treacherous automobile with gyro- 
scope attachment will no longer “skid,” 
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even on a sloping pavement greased with 
soft soap. 

So the gyroscope no doubt “has come 
to stay,”’ and will serve us in an hundred 
convenient ways which we do not now 
foresee. It is admirable, it is useful, and 
it is no less “queer” than it was before 
anvbedy thought of making it do any- 
thing worth paying out good money for. 

And now that this new triumph of in- 
tellect over material conditions is as- 
sured, who will come forward to per- 
fect and more practically apply our social 
gyroscope? Progressive society is an 
onrushing mass, which does not always 


_ maintain its balance, and which every 


now and then “skids” alarmingly. The 
skidding and the capsizing that occasion- 
ally destroy more lives and property in a 
vear than mechanical accidents destroy 
in ten, are like enough no more neces- 
sary than the upsetting of an automobile 
or ofatrain of cars. But as it took nearly 
a hundred years to discover that the me- 
chanical gyroscope is good for anything, 
it is no great. wonder that we have 
wasted as long a time in learning what 
the social gyroscope can be made to do. 

In every day speech the social gyro- 
scope goes by the name of “democracy.” 
Its queer characteristics are that its axis 
of rotation always keeps the same gen- 
eral direction, and that it develops a 
gyratory motion in a direction opposite 
to its rotation. Set democracy going in 
any: community, big or little, complex or 
simple, and nothing can swerve it from 
the plane in which it moves. Private in- 
terest may try to deflect the plane to the 
side of privilege, and to the untrained 
eye deflection may seem to be effected. 
Sut before any great cycle of change has 
been completed it is seen that the main 
motion, all along, has been toward equal- 
ity of rights, equality of objective condi- 
tions, equality of opportunity. At the 
same time, a gyratory motion in the op- 
posite direction has been generated. Ap- 
proximation to political and legal equal- 
ity, and progress towards economic and 
educational opportunity for all, does not 
tend to make men subjectively equal. It 
does not destroy or level differences of 
personality. On the contrary, it increases 
and accentuates them. - When it is im- 
possible for an inferior man to lord it 
over his fellows by means of some arti- 
ficial advantage of rank or station, or 





because his father has left him a fund of 
capital to control, the community turns 
for leadership to men of mere natural 
superiority, of intelligence and moral © 
power, who must depend upon these 
qualities for advancement. Democracy 
thus by its very nature and activities cre- 
ates what Aristotle in the “Politics” and 
Harrington in the “Oceana” called “the 
natural aristocracy among men.” 

Having these characteristics of change, 
so curiously analogous to the character- 
istic motions of the gyroscope, democ- 
racy necessarily tends to maintain auto- 
matically and delicately the social bal- 
ance. When the rotating disk of the 
gyroscope slows down, the gyration also 
slows down, and the rotating disk, or 
sphere, or “top,” begins to wobble. 
When men’s faith in democracy for the 
moment fails them, and they begin to 
halt in their war upon privilege, or in 
their efforts to equalize political power, 
legal rights and educational opportuni- 
ties, the fine balancing performance of 
natural ability, of intellectual and mor? 
power in the state, begins to fail. Arrti- 
ficial advantage begins to get in its skid- 
ding influence, and the nation begins to 
wobble, 

If the engineer in the cab of the gyro- 
scopic locomotive swiftly running on a 
monorail track should conceive the idea 
that it was dangerous to let his gyro- 
scope disk run so fast, he would throw 
his train into the ditch unless an assistant 
had sense enough to seize his arm and 
keep the disk whizzing. The most d-n- 
gerous man in a democratic republic is 
he who tries to stop the forward course 
of democracy. The cure for the wob- 
bling of a swiftly rotating sphere is more 
rotation. The cure for the wobbling of 
democracy is more democracy. 


2 
The Heaven of the Mediums 


IN previous editorials on the revival 
of spiritism (“Mediumistic Revelations,” 
July 15; “Modern Witchcraft,” October 
14. and “The New Necromancy,” No- 
vember 25), we have considered the evi- 
dential value of the alleged supernatural 
manifestations and have shown that in 
spite of a widespread interest and much 
earnest research there has been nothing 
of importance added to our real knowl- 
edge. 
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This week we shall discuss another 
side of the question, the intrinsic value 
of the alleged revelations. The physical 
phenomena of spiritism, raps, table-tip- 
ping and tambourine-throwing, had been 
for some time neglected until the strik- 
ing achievements of Eusapia Palladino 
brought them again to public attention. 
Owing to the ease and prevalency of 
trickery in this field, most of the investi- 
gators, even confirmed spiritists, had be- 
come skeptical of it, and had turned their 
attention to mediumistic communica- 
tions such as those of Mrs. Piper. Here 
there is no question of fraud except 
where the medium gets surreptitious in- 
formation about her sitters. The medium 
simply writes or speaks and these com- 
munications, if faithfully transcribed, 
can be judged on their own merits by 
anybody, by strangers even better than 
by those who were present and con- 
nected by ties of friendship or relation- 
ship with the “controls.” 

For fifty years now these revelations 
from “beyond the veil” have been pour- 
ing in upon us thru thousands of chan- 
nels. Hundreds of volumes, some con- 


taining elaborate systems of cosmogony, 
theology and sociology, have been pro- 
duced under such inspiration, not to 
consider the enormous amount of the un- 
recorded communications emanating con- 


tinuously from the seance-rooms. Here 
then is a whole library purporting to have 
been written by the inhabitants of that un- 
discovered country in which we are most 
intensely interested, some of it from the 
greatest thinkers that this world has ever 
sent there. Yet the most striking char- 
acteristic of this mediumistic literature 
as a whole is its utter worthlessness. 
Probably no equal number of pages in 
the literature of the world contains so 
little of value to mankind as these spirit- 
istic volumes and periodicals. No great 
poem, no inspiring sentence, no scien- 
tific discovery, no useful prophecy, no 
solution of social problems, no religious 
uplift, has come to us from this source. 
The most that the mediums have given 
us of practical information is some ad- 
vice as to stock investments, some clews 
to lost relatives, or stolen jewelry, and 
some diagnoses of diseases, on the aver- 
age no better than ordinary guesswork. 
This literature is in both style and con- 
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tent extraordinarily inferior and rarely 
contains anything of interest, importance 
or inspiration, 

In explanation of this it is said that 
the difficulties of intercommunication be- 
tween the worlds are too great; that both 
the spirit control and the medium are in 
a semi-somnambulistic state with imper- 
fect possession of their faculties. But 
judging by the copiousness of the revela- 
tions the channel must be pretty wide 
and easy. It is only in quality that they 
are deficient. 

Surely in the half century since the 
Fox sisters were wakened by raps on the 
headboard of their bed some little indica- 
tion of supernatural insight would have 
got thru. We would have learned more 
by the discovery of a new tribe of South 
Sea islanders than we have by thus get- 
ting into communication with the spirits 
of the mighty dead. 

“Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours.” 

This at least has been the prevailing be- 
lief for nearly 2,000 years. The psy- 
chical researchers sometimes. wonder 
why Christian people look with indiffer- 
ence. even with aversion, on their efforts 
to adduce experimental evidence of im- 
mortality. One reason is that such evi- 
dence as they adduce is not confirmatory, 
but absolutely destructive to the Chris- 
tian hope of immortality. This is, of 
course, no reason why it should not be 
investigated. We should lay aside all 
prejudice and candidly consider the evi- 
dence for such a spirit world just as we 
should in case of a reported discovery 
that no such individual as Jesus Christ 
ever lived, but it cannot be expected that 
we should rejoice to find it true. 

Many a heaven has, in the course of 
time, been described to satisfy the long- 
ings of mankind, but never a heaven so 
unattractive as this, scarce even a hel! 
so appalling. Buddha promised nirvana 
as the highest boon to a suffering world. 
Better that than a future life of the kind 
the mediums promise us. The Elysian 
Fields of the ancients were peopled with 
pale shades, spirits in prison clamoring 
to return to the upper world of light and 
solidity. But they at least retained the 
power to give to the poets who visited 
them sonorous stanzas whose music has 
not yet lost its charm. Mohammed of- 
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fered as a reward to his followers a 
paradise of uninterrupted and unalloyed 
sensuous delight. But the spirits who 
return to the séances have defective 
senses as well as enfeebled intellects. 

The latest and most businesslike 
attempt to establish a channel of 
communication with the spirit world is 
“Julia’s Bureau,” which W. T. Stead has 
opened on the Strand. Here calls from 
either side the boundary are recorded 
and messages received at all hours of the 
day or night by the clairvoyants and 
clairaudients in attendance, and at 10 
o'clock every morning the staff assem- 
bles “to meet Julia, receive her instruc- 
tions and report progress.” “Julia” is 
the spirit of the late Julia A. Ames, a 
Chicago newspaper woman. A report 
of the first six months’ work of the Bu- 
reau is published in the Fortnightly 
Review for November. Two prophet- 
ic messages are reported as evidence 
of superhuman knowledge, one a warn- 
ing to a lady well known in English 
society that she would have during the 
week an accident to her motor car; the 
other a notification from Mr. Lefebvre, 
who had, unknown to Mr. Stead, been 
killed ten days before, that an aeroplane 
which’ he was going to see would not fly 
because something would happen to the 
engine. Now, not considering any 
prophesies which did not come true, 
what is the evidential value of these two 
cases? Judging from our own experi- 
ence and observation the chances are 
about ten to one that a given motor car 
will go wrong some time during a week 
and about a hundred to one that an aero- 
plane will not fail to start at a given 
time because there is something the mat- 
ter with the engine. In order to get ex- 
pert judgment on the pending budget bill 
Mr. Stead called up Gladstone, but by a 
blunder quite inexcusable in so well- 
managed an office, it was Disraeli who 
came to the ’phone. It appeared that Mr. 
Disraeli’s opinions have undergone a de- 
cided change since his death—he has be- 
come a protectionist. Whether this in- 
dicates progress or retrogression in the 
other world may be left to the reader. 
Here is a fragment of this interesting if 
not eye conversation : 


. S.—‘How I hated you in those days 
like aa’ very devil. Do you know that I wrote 


a leading article every day for three years 
telling you to go to hell?” 

DisrAELI—"You must be very disappointed 

to find that your wish has not been gratified. 
You will be surprised to hear that when you 
were talking last night Lord Salisbury was 
behind you influencing your words. He is very 
much opposed to the Lords throwing out the 
budget. He says they will be mad if they do. 
In the election, which is almost imminent, 
there will be an enormous number of the old 
fighters returning for a few brief days to the 
earth plane I think you will find that 
there will be an election very soon. 
This last also seems to us a safe guess, 
even for a person of less political per- 
spicacity than the late Lord Beaconsfield. 
But it is disconcerting to learn from his 
own lips that he never cared for the 
primrose, but preferred the carnation. 
The Primrose League should now 
change its name and emblem. Mr. Glad- 
stone, heard from indirectly thru his 
former opponent, is more concerned with 
the suffragets than with the Lords: 


“He has a peculiar idea with regard to 
women that they should occupy their places, 
and he is very disturbed at the militant tactics 
that are in vogue.” 

Why peculiar? Do not we all believe 
that women should occupy their places, 
whatever these may be, and are not we 
all disturbed by the militant tactics? It 
needs not one come from the dead to tell 
us that. 

From such a future life as that re- 
vealed by the mediums, good Lord de- 
liver us! 

& 

It is impossible to deny that 
Dr. Cook the public sentiment is going 

against Dr. Cook, and has 
been going so ever since he was con- 
fronted by his guide at one of his public 
lectures. It is the result of his own con- 
duct of his case, which has not been that 
which we should expect of an honest 
man; and in the last few days it has sunk 
to the level of an opera bouffe. The 
most contradictory stories have been put 
forth by him as to the sending of his re- 
port to Copenhagen, and his behavior, 
and that of his counsel in giving out 
cock-and-bull stories as to the attempt to 
steal his report, and, further, as to his 
secret escape to Europe, have been what 
might be expected either from an insane 
man or one who had been driven to ex- 
treme fantastic measures to maintain a 
position no longer tenable. He has be- 
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come the joke and butt of the papers, in- 
stead of the hero of a few weeks ago. 
It he should be proved a colossal fraud 
he has yet made money enough by his 
venture so that he could retire to some 
obscure retreat and hide himself for the 
rest of his life from the scorn and con- 
tempt of all but himself. We suppose 
there is no law that would reach such an 
imposture. oe 


Good Work for the ~he obligation of 
Church the Church to care 

for the social condi- 

tions of the community is being more 
and more recognized. This is urged on 
the several denominations by the Federal 
Council of Churches, and the Presbyteri- 
ans have a paid secretary whose duty it 
is to have charge of this department. 
The Episcopalians are following suit, and 
they have established an effective organ- 
ization in the diocese of New York. 
Each parish is asked by its clubs and 
guilds to provide those who can do social 
work in neglected neighborhoods ; among 
them two men who will act as “big 
brothers” for the weak; to supply if pos- 
sible, those who will speak or sing at 
noonday services in factories. More defi- 
nitely still each parish is asked whether 
it can furnish men and women who are 
willing to captain districts in their own 
parish or elsewhere; that is, to make 
themselves thoroly familiar with the dis- 
trict assigned to them, whether consist- 
ing of a block, two blocks, or a part of a 
block, as to ascertain whether there are 
any agencies for uplift in that dis- 
trict ; whether there are any agencies for 
evil in that district; if there are tene- 
ment houses, to become familiar with 
the condition of those tenement houses 
—are they in a good sanitary condi- 
tion, are the halls well lighted, are 
they infected with tuberculosis, are 
they well provided with bathrooms, are 
the bathrooms used, are the people 
crowded or not crowded, are the sani- 
tary laws complied with, are the other 
tenement laws complied with, are there 
dangerous and demoralizing influences in 
the tenement houses, as, for instance, 
women of evil repute living or plying 
their trade there, massage parlors, etc. ? 
If-there are shops in their districts, to 
keep in general touch with the conditions 
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of employment in the same, whether they 
comply with the laws, whether the em- 
ployees have one day’s holiday in seven, 
what are the hours of employment and 
wages? Also, as to things sold: If, for 
instance, there is a stationer, whether 
there obscene postcards and the like are 
sold to boys and girls; if there be a fac- 
tory in their district, to ascertain the con- 
ditions of employment, to keep in touch 
with and to endeavor to make provisions, 
if practicable, for occasional week noon- 
day services ; if there are saloons in their 
district, to ascertain whether the same 
are run in accordance with the law, 
whether they are places of evil resort, to 
what extent they exert a beneficial influ- 
ence, thru furnishing a place for men to 
spend their time decently, giving assist- 
ance in securing employment and getting 
help in times of trouble, cashing pay 
checks, ete.—performing, that is, those 
functions which a saloon is alleged to 
perform at times as a poor man’s club— 
and to what extent the saloon is detri- 
mental. The plan is most admirable. 


* 


If we did not fairly 
Jewish Intermarriage represent the atti- 
tude of the recent 
conference of Jewish rabbis on the sub- 
ject of intermarriage, as we have been 
told, we would like-to correct our mis- 
take. A rabbi who was present tells us: 
Dr. Schulman had the second paper on 
“Mixed Marriages in Their Relation of the 
Jewish Religion.” In that paper the subject 
was discussed from a modern point of view 
and the author in terms clear and emphatic 
brought out the conclusion that the only rea- 
son the Jew today has and can have against 
mixed marriages is the religious and not racial 
reason. It is to safeguard Judaism and not 
physical Israel that the Jew opposes mixed 
marriages. And Dr. Kohler, who had no pa- 
per on the subject but who later discussed it 
from the floor of the conference, concurred in 
the conclusions. 


Then how does the Jewish religion differ 
from the Jewish race? Is the religion 
monotheism? So is ours. Is it the Sab- 
bath? So is the Christian. Is it the Ten 
Commandments? We have them also. 
In what does it differ from Unitarianism 
or Deism? Is it in anything but certain 
rites which are designed to maintain a 
racial distinction of which Jews have rea- 
son to be proud? 
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The learned societies take 
advantage of the holiday 
week tor their annual 
meetings when the colleges are not in 
session. Under the lead of the Amer- 
ican Histdrical Association and. the 
American Economic. Association, eight 
other societies of kindred purpose will 
meet in this city, December 27 to 31. A 
magnificent meeting with official wel- 
come to these societies is provided at 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, at 
which Mr. Joseph H. Choate will pre- 
side, and President Taft, the Governor 
of the State, the Mayor of the city and 
the President of Columbia University 
will make addresses. For the general 
and special meetings long programs are 
announced, of interest to the members 
rather than to the general public; and 
the week concludes with a reception by 
Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt. 
We are fast becoming a nation of schol- 
ars as well as of hunters of the dollar. 
Every college and university ought to 
make provision for its teachers to attend 
such meetings as these and those of the 
philologists and archeologists at Balti- 
more. And yet the value of the meet- 
ings is not wholly in the papers heard, 
for they could be read in print, but even 
more in the enthusiasm for investigation 
which they evoke, and in the opportunity 
given for scholars to meet each other 
and gage their respective abilities. It is 
very largely to the encouragement which 
these societies give that we are indebted 
for the advancement of learning and the 
extension of research. They give us the 
comradeship of letters. 


a 


A discovery of peculiar in- 

terest to biblical students, of 

a Greek inscription of prob- 
ably the first century, was made last 
summer by Sir W. M. Ramsay and 
Prof. W. M. Calder, of Oxford, at a 
place not far south of Lystra, where 
Paul and Barnabas came so near being 
worshiped as gods. Paul had just 
healed a lame man, and the multitude, 
that is, the native population, not the 
ruling Roman colony, “lifted up their 
voice, saying in the speech of Lycaonia, 
‘The gods have come down to us in the 
likeness of men.’ And they called Bar- 
nabas Jupiter (Zeus) and Paul Mercury 
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(Hermes), because he was the chief 
speaker. And the priest of Jupiter, 
whose temple was before the city, 
brought oxen and garlands unto the 
gates and would have done sacrifice with 
the multitudes.” We are told that these 
were natives, talking Lycaonian, and the 
two gods must have been the two prin- 
cipal gods of the native religion there 
worshiped and assimilated to the Greek 
gods Jupiter and Mercury. The new 
inscription is a dedication of a statue of 
Mercury in a temple of Jupiter, and the 
names show that they were not Greeks 
or Romans, but natives. It reads: 
“Toues Macrinus, also called Abaskantus, 
and Batasis, son of Bretasis, made, in accord- 
ance with a vow and at their own expense (a 
statue of) Hermes Most Great, along with a 
sun-dial, and dedicated it to Zeus the Sun- 
god.” 
Here we have, in the neighborhood of 
Lystra, a site identified some years ago 
by Professor Sterrett, the worship by 
natives of two gods identified with Jupi- 
ter and Mercury. These two gods we 
are familiar with in the Syro-Hittite art 
of all Anatolia. One, Jupiter or Tarkhu 
(Terah), was of dignified appearance, 
the superior deity, clad in a long robe, 
and not usually carrying any weapons. 
The other, Mercury or Teshub, wore a 
short garment and a helmet, lifted a 
thunderbolt or other weapons as em- 
blems of lightning, and led a bull by a 
rope as symbol of thunder. These were 
the two gods mentioned in this inscrip- 
tion, and the same whom the Lycaonian 
populace imagined they saw in the per- 
sons of the aged and dignified Barnabas 
and the younger and more active Paul. 


An unusual number of foot- 
ball players have been killed 
this season, and that, too, after 
an effort had been made to “open” the 
game and diminish the crowding and 
tumbling in a pile on the man who holds 


Football 
Fatalities 


the ball.. Several institutions, after the 
death of a player, canceled the rest 
of their games, and the superinten- 
dents of the New York City schools 
have voted that the game must be abol- 
ished as too dangerous. But Gen. G. W. 
Wingate, president of the Public Schools 
Athletic League, hopes the Board of 
Education will veto the action of the 
superintendents. He says it is “a great 
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game,” that it “gives the elements of 
team work, resolution and manliness.” 
But he says boys ought not to play it un- 
less “in good physical condition.” We 
would refer to our hygienic editor the 
problem how to secure the physical con- 
dition which would save a boy’s neck 
from being broken by his head being 
twisted over, as has been the case with 
several boys thus killed this season. The 
argument that it develops team work and 
courage is the true line of defense. But 
that can be done just as well in the safe 
and open association game, which ought 
to take its place, certainly with imma- 
ture boys, and probably with college boys 
as well; and baseball gives team work 
as well, and takes some courage. In 
football the mass plays ought to be abol- 
ished, and it were well if the other foot- 
ball, so popular in England, and growing 
more popular in this country, should take 
its place. 
a 
The Budget in Doubtless this week the 
ne haa British Budget will be 
rejected by the Lords 
and by a tremendous majority, composed 


of men who get their right to vote by 
their birth, and most of whom are s? 
neglectful of their duties that they never 
attend except at the rare occasions when 
it is desirable to thwart the wishes and 


interests of the people. To be sure Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Cromer and Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh have warned the Lord; 
that the rejection of the Budget, which 
they also dislike, will probably be almost 
suicidal to their existence as a second 
chamber, but they are determined to do 
the desperate thing. It is pleasant to 
know that one bishop has dared to speak 
in favor of the Budget, and that against 
the somewhat imperative advice of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that the bish- 
ops keep a discreet silence and meddle 
not with political affairs. But the Bishop 
of Hereford claimed his right neverthe- 
less to speak for the people, and to this 
extent justified the presence of the bish- 
ops as members of the House of Lords. 
Indeed, they are called Lord Bishops. 
The bishops are generally expected to 
side with the Lords and the brewers, and 
it is refreshing to see this rebellion by 
the bishop, whose name before his con- 
secration was Percival, Master of 
Rugby. 
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Mrs. Stetson, founder. 
Is It the End? and long the reader, of 

the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in this city, not only 
submits to the will of Mrs. Eddy, as ex- 
prest by the authorities of-the Mother 
Church in Boston, but presents her res- 
ignation as one of the trustees of the 
church in this city, and her membership 
also, but protests her loyalty to Christian 
Science and its founder. She had been 
expelled from the Mother Church, but 
let it be understood that expulsion from 
the Mother Church does not necessarily 
mean expulsion from the Christian Sci- 
ence body. Mrs. Stetson was a member 
of the Mother Church in Boston when 
she organized the First Church in this 
city, and she still retained membership 
there. -Many leaders are members of 
both the Mother Church and of their 
local church. The “readers,” as the min- 
isters or pastors are called, must be 
inembers also of the Mother Church, so 
that they can be under ccntral control. 
If expelled from the Mother -Church 
they automatically cease to be readers. 
So the Boston despotism is maintained ; 
but whatever they do it is submitted. to 
and regarded as a benevolent desnotism. 

ed 

As if they had nothing else more im- 
portant to do the Lambeth Conference 
of 1908 appointed a committee of seven 
of the best scholars to revise the trans- 
lation of the Athanasian Creed from the 
purest possible Latin text. They have 
now presented their work, and the new 
translation differs in no special way 
from the old one. It leaves in all the 
old damnatory clauses, and it goes into 
the same useless and repetitious defini- 
tions as to things that no one can know 
anything about. Why modern Christian 
people should bother with it is a marvel 
of stupidity. It is a good thing -for a 
museum, like a fossil trilobite or plesio- 
saurus. Why try to revive the dead? 

& 

We have received so many inquiries 
for ““The Student’s Ten Commandments,” 
by John M. Thomas, which appeared in 
our issue of November 11, that we have 
reprinted this page in the form of an ar- 
tistic card. Ten of these cards will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 25 
cents. 
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Life Insurance and the Moral 
Obligation of Employers 


Darwin P. KINGSLEY, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
made a notable address at the tenth an- 
nual dinner of the National Civic Federa- 
tion at the Hotel Astor on November 23. 
He called attention to the class legisla- 
tion to which insurance companies have 
been subjected and made a strong plea 
for reformation. He said in part as fol- 
lows: 

The growth of life insurance and the devel- 
opment of a deep sense of responsibility on 
the part of employers of labor toward their 
employees are contemporaneous and kindred 
phenomena. They represent a better knowl- 
edge of the value of human life and a recog- 
nition of the increasing demand now fairly 
made on the controlling forces of society, by 
age and industrial misfortune, as well as by 
maskaites: congenital incapacity and weakness. 


A system which teaches people how to pro- 
tect themselves against menace is more in 


‘harmony with the genius of our institutions 


than a system which: coerces them into action 
or a system which finally places the burden of 
their support-and care upon general society. 
It does not follow that a system which works 
well in Germany would work well here; or 
that a system which appeals to the needs of 
the people of Great Britain will answer here. 
There are distinct advantages in the German 
plan—chiefly that it is compulsory and that 
the laborer is forced to make provision for 
certain benefits even tho he may have no very 
intelligent understanding of the wisdom of the 
plan or its effects on society. There is a dif- 
ference between the compulsion of govern- 
ment, which tells the workingman that certain 
things must be done, and the proposition of a 
corporation which tells a man what the condi- 
tions of his. hiring are. If the conditions 
named by the employer involve some system 
of life insiirance, some system of deferred 
annuities, a man can study the question and 
take a position or leave it alone because it 
recommended itself to his judgment or other- 
wise. This is a slower process than the 
German method, and probably for a good 
many years will -be more expensive; but it 
seems to me to be in harmony with our no- 
tions of individyal responsibility and the rights 
<r as the obligations of American citizen- 
ship. 


We have now reached the point when the 





employer is beginning to do his part, but as 
yet he has made only a beginning. That he 
will do more is certain; that he will do much 
is almost equally certain. That existing insur- 
ance institutions will be utilized is, I believe, a 
necessity. But if this is to be done there are 
certain interfering conditions which must be 
dealt with before any such plan, however de- 
sirable, complete and beneficent, can be car- 
ried. into effect. 

First insurance—and other business, too— 
must be relieved of the annoyances and bur- 
dens which attach to compliance with the be- 
hests of forty-six sovereign masters—forty- 
seven now, since the General Government has 
decided to create a Federal Insurance Bureau 
for purposes of, taxation only. When the 
Supreme Court declared that insurance was 
not even an instrumentality of commerce, I 
am constrained to believe that distinguished 
and honored body lacked information as to the 
part which fire insurance and hfe insurance 
even then played in the commerce of the coun- 
try. 

In a decision made a generation later the 
Court, on a question which involved the same 
principle, and brought insurance in indirectly, 
apparently overruled its earlier decree. But 
that brings no relief. 


The possibilities of social betterment which 
lie in a wise joinder of the function of insur- 
ance in its various activities on the one hand, 
and the moral obligation of the employer of 
labor on the other, are substantially unlimited 
and as yet have been barely tested. But be- 
fore any such joinder can be made in any 
effective way, interstate insurance must be 
placed under Federal control, and some so- 
called reform in insurance laws in this and in 
other States, must be revised and rewritten by 
fair-minded men. 


Js 


A rather novel application of the in- 
surance principle has been reported 1 
connection with a recent policy taken out 
on the life of Commander Robert E. 
Peary for $50,000 in favor of Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine. The insurance is de- 
signed to protect the publishers from any 
loss arising in case of the death of Com- 
mander Peary before the completion of 
his story of the discovery of the North 
Pole. The policy is written for a term 
of ten months and decreases at the rate 
of $5,000 monthly as the various install- 
ments of the article have publication. 
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Wheat and Gold 


AN estimate of the whole world’s 
wheat crop is published by the Liverpool 
Corn Trade News, a leading authority. 
It appears that this year a new high rec- 
ord has been made, the yield exceeding 
that of 1906 (the previous high record) 
by 120,000,000 bushels, and that of last 
year by 283,000,000. The figures are as 
follows: 


3, 109,520,000 

The gains over last year’s harvest are 
distributed (in part) as follows: Europe, 
154,000,000; America, 77,500,000; Aus- 
tralasia, 7,000,000. 

Altho previous records of production 
have been broken, the price of wheat 
continues to be high. 

At the same time there is published 
the report of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey and the Bureau of the Mint 


concerning the output of gold in this, 


country last year, which was $94,560,000, 
or $4,124,300 more than the output in 
1907. Gold output has been growing in 
our country, as in other parts of the 
world. For the last decade it was almost 
twice as large as in the decade imme- 
diately preceding: 
Ten years, 1899-1908.............$830,497,300 
Ten years, 1889-1898 428,813,981 

It is expected that the world’s output 
for the current year will establish a new 
high record. Taking the world’s output 
for the two decades, we again find an in- 
crease of nearly 100 per cent. : 
Ten years, 1899-1908 
Ten years, 1899-1898............ 1,782,278,400 

The effect of this enormous increase 
of the gold supply upon the prices of 
commodities must be taken into account 
whenever any explanation of the general 
advance in the cost of living is made. 

& 
Railway Net Earnings 

THE increase of railway net earnings 

continues to furnish strong evidence of 


the upward movement. Figures for Sep- 
tember are now available. They show 
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(according to Bradstreet’s compilation, 
relating to 220,000 miles of road) a gain 
of 15 per cent., by the side of an increase 
of gross earnings amounting to 11.7 per 
cent. With this increase of gross, the 
addition to operating expenses was only 
a little more than 94 per cent. Percent- 
age gains for nine months are shown 
below : 


January 
February 


18.0 
32.1 
25.0 
21.3 
28.8 
21.3 
14.6 
August 17.2 
September 15.0 

Gross earnings for the nine months, 
$1,792,134,581, showed an increase of 
11.5 per cent., while the net earnings, 
$591,962,883, exceeded those of the cor- 
responding months in 1908 by 20.5 per 
cent. This gain, now beginning to yield 
higher dividends, is due largely to econ- 
omies introduced after the panic. 

& 

....It is asserted in Berlin that Russia 
is about to close a contract with an 
American syndicate for double tracking 
the Trans-Siberian road thruout its en- 
tire length. 

....The San Juan Stock and Produce 
Exchange, the first institution of its kind 
in Porto Rico, was opened last week. 
Governor Colton made an address to its 
members. 


....Interest and dividends payable in 
December by railroad, industrial and 
traction companies amount to $87,692,- 
533, an increase of $12,169,184 over 
those of last year. 

.... After making thoro inquiry, the 
Monetary Times, of Toronto, publishes 
a statement showing that the investments 
of United States capital in Canada 
amount to at least $226,800,000. * 


....Herbert H. Dean, for eighteen 
years connected with the executive staff 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and dur’ng the past five years in business 
in Wall Street, has become a partner in 
the banking house of Edward B. Smith 
& Co., of New York and Philadelphia. 





